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How Much Religion? 


St. Louis: Churchmen and educators 
tackled the knotty problem of 
much religion should be taught in pub- 
lic schools. Roman Catholic and Jewish 
groups participated as 
250-member meeting called by 
tional Council of Churches. 

Viewpoints expressed included these: 

Thomas H. West, Church Federa- 
tion, Chicago: “People who have differ- 
ing understandings of religion can agree 
about the practical ways in which re- 
ligion functions in the lives of people.” 

Rev, James E. Hoflich, Archdiocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis: 
“Seven fundamentals should be taught 
in public schools—Existence of God; 
man's condition as creature dependent 
on his Creator; God, the source of the 
inalienable rights of man; the funda- 
mental purpose of our laws and protec- 
tion of God-given rights; the 
basic equality of men under God; the 
dignity of man and sacredness of hu- 
man life, and man’s responsibility to 
the moral law as formulated in the ten 
commandments.” 
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Flexing Your Prose 


New York: Schools will have less 
criticism and more support when the 
public understands what's going on, 
Herold C. Hunt, Under Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, told 
the Educational Records Bureau con- 
ference. 

Parents are irritated and baffled, 
Hunt explained, when teacher reports 
that Johnny ‘s “adjusting well to his 
peer group and achieving to expectan- 
cy in skill subjects. But his growth in 
content subjects is blocked by his re- 
luctance to get on with his develop- 
mental tasks.” 

“Pedagese in place of . . . muscular 
prose” makes for parent-teacher mis- 
understandings, he warned 

Burton P. Fowler, chairman of Fund 
for Advancement of Education, re- 
ported that many coliege freshmen de- 
plore the lack of English composition 
practice in high schools. Nearly half 
of 470 interviewed in a survey com- 
plained also of inadequate preparation 
in library and reading skills, and lec- 
ture note-taking. Concluded Fowler: 
There is need in college for special 
study habits and skills “that are not 
recognized as important in high school.” 
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1,800,000 
— ARE NEEDED FOR TEACHING 


170,000 
- ENTERED TEACHING + 
To teach the coming flood of students, 
schools will need 51.2 per cent of all 
college graduates for next ten years. 


Teachers for Tomorrow 


Ten years from now U. 5. will need 
one-half million more teachers on the 
job. If present pupil-teacher ratios are 
maintained will have to en- 
large their tota] teaching staff more 
in the next ten years than in the pre- 
vious 35.” and universities 
“will have to adc more teachers in the 
next 15 years than in all previous his- 
tory combined.” To teach the tidal 
wave of students schools need 51.2 per 
cent of all college graduates for the 
next ten years. In 1954 they got one- 
fifth. 

These dramatic illustrated tacts ap- 
pear in Teachers for Tomorrow, 72- 
page pamphlet speeded to completion 
for benefit of the White House Con- 
ference by the Fund for Advancement 
of Education. Copies free from the 
Fund, 655 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 

Can enough teachers be found? 
Probably not. Teachers for Tomorrow 
urges a search for methods to increase 
teacher productivity. “Education has 
not adopted the techniques of prog- 
ress” common in industry 

Conclusion: “The ‘break through’ in 
education that is required to raise our 
performance to match our mounting 
needs will undoubtedly ‘raise hob with 
the status quo. But it can bring Amer- 
ican seciety to a new level of quality 


and achievement.” 
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Colleges 


Public interest in education marked 
up an all-time high last month, when 
membership in the National Congress 
of Parents and passed 10 
million 


Teachers 





Split on Federal Aid 


The long-awaited White House Con 
Education is full 
swing in Washington as this issue goes 
Among the 2,000 conference 
Scholastic Magazines’ 
Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Editorial Board, Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, former U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Of the six topics on White House 
Conference agenda finance 
(particularly Federal aid) will prob 
ably be the most controversial, 

Where are the schools to find dollars 
needed for buildings, 
teachers’ textbooks, and 
plies? From the Federal Government? 

Some states want no Federal money 
They fear eventual Federal contro] of 
Un- 
for school construc 


ference on now im 
to press 
participants is 


school 


desperately 


salaries, sup 


loeal school systems. Others want 
cle Sam’s money 
tion only. Once schools are built, they 
say, danger of Federal contro] vanishes 
Still others want Federal funds for 
buildings, operating expenses, and sal 
aries. 

Among state backing 
some form of Federal aid: North Caro 
lina, Florida, Tennessee, New York, 
Missouri, Idaho, West Virginia, Ken 
tucky, Oregon, Hawaii, lowa, Califor- 
nia. Opposing Federal aid: Virginia, 
Wyoming, Delaware, Nevada, 

To brief delegates, the White House 
Conference Committee appointed a 
“Committee of Four” to draw up pros 
and cons of Federal aid. Their report is 
“Homework” sent to all 
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NEA Issues Warning 


NEA executive secretary William G 
Carr sounded a warning on the White 
House Conference: “It is not reason 
able to expect a diverse group of 2,000 
citizens with a scant 30 hours at their 
collective disposal to develop a well 
coordinated theory of education and 
to solve the great philosophical prob 
lems that baffled the efforts of 
sages and philosophers for centuries 
Any attempt to deal comprehensively 
with educational theory, methods, and 
curriculum is likely frustra 
tion.” 

Let the Conterence center, he urged, 
on problems suitable for action by the 
national government — material, man- 
pow eT and money 


have 


to end in 
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American Nostradamus 


A remarkable 93-year-old prophecy 
is reported in the October American 
Heritage, bi-monthly hard-covered his- 
tory magazine. Henry Adams’ 1862 
crystal gazing puts him in a category 
with Nostradamus and H, G. Wells: 

“Our good country the United States 
is left to a career that is positively un- 
limited except by the powers of the 
imagination. And for England there is 
still greatness and safety, if she will 
<lraw her colonies around her, and turn 
her hegemony into a confederation of 
British nations. 

“You may think all 
but I tell you these are 
Man has mounted science, 
run with. I firmly 
hefore many centuries more, science 
will be the master of man, The en 
zines he will have invented will be be 
yond his strength to control. 

“Some day science may have the ex- 
istence of mankind in its power, and 
the human race [may] commit suicide 
by blowing up the world. Not only shall 
we be able to cruise in space, but I 
see no reason why some future genera- 
tion wouldn't give [the earth] another 
rotary motion so that every zone would 
receive in turn its due portion of heat 
and light.” 


Spotlights on Asia 


General ignorance on the subject of 
Asia~which daily assumes a more im- 
portant role in world affairs — has 
touched off two new projects to learn 
more about that part of the world, The 
Ford Foundation granted $420,000 to 
Columbia University for a five-year 
study on “Men and Politics in Modern 
China.” Meanwhile, the National Coun- 
cil on Asian Affairs has been formed 
in Philadelphia to set up a teacher 
program and make available printed 
material on Asia, 


History and H. S. T. 
There 
Harry S. 
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never any doubt who 
Truman chose to be his right 
hand adviser in the White House. It 
was History. In Volume One of his 
autobiography he tells how his love of 
history began in school. 

“History and biography were my 
favorites,” he writes. “My debt to his- 
tory is one which cannot be calculated.” 

“An excellent history teacher, Miss 
Maggie Phelps,” introduced him to the 
lure of “the endless reading of history 
which | began as a boy and which | 
have kept up ever since. 

“The lives of the great administrators 
of past ages intrigued me. I wanted 
to know what caused the successes or 


the failures . . . I pored over Plutarch’s 


wis 
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Lives time and time again, and spent 
as much time reading Abbott's biogra- 
phies of famous men.. . 

“I began to see that the history 














in the next ten to 15 years, the high 
school enroliment will rise 71 per cent. 


of the world has moved in cycles . 

almost all current events in the affairs 
of governments and nations have thei: 
parallels and precedents in the past... . 

“I learned from [history] that a 
leader is a man who has the ability 
to get other people to do what they 
don't want to do, and like it. . . . His- 
tory taught me about the periodic 
waves of hysteria which started with 
the witch craze... . 

“I do not remember a bad teacher 
in all my experience,” declares the 
former president. “They were all dif- 
ferent, of course, but they were the salt 
of the earth. They gave us our high 
ideals, and they hardly ever received 
more than $40 a month for it.” 


in Brief 


Teachers were the third best “cus- 
tomers” for U. S. passports in the first 
six months of 1955. Right behind 
housewives and students. 


The effort to recruit teen-age volun- 
teers in the new six months active-eight 
years reserve duty is falling far below 
goals, Begun Aug. 11, the plan ordered 
by Congress attracted fewer than 5,000 
boys by Nov. 1, Of those half asked 
for deferment on beginning service. The 
schedule called for 100,000 volunteers 
a year. 

N. Y. Times correspondent Homer 
Bigart reports from the Fort Knox (Ky.) 
center that “the trickle of volunteers re- 
flects a major miscalculation.” 


Mexico City: To alleviate teacher 
shortage, National U niversity of Mexico 
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has leased Channel 5 television station 
to supply instructional programs to 
1,400 primary schools. Every school in 
Federal District will have receivers. 


A letter from Technical Service, Inc. 
(which recently took over the DeVry 
Corporation's 16mm projector business ) 
asks us to tell readers that School Ser- 
vice Bulletin #1 (announced in the 
Oct. 6 issue of this magazine) is no 
longer available. 


Don’t Miss .. . 


¢ Number one among White House 
Conference agenda topics is What 
Should Our Schools Accomplish? For 
a new handbook on this key topic, 
write the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, 2 W. 45th St. 
New York City. Single copies free. 


© Should teachers be paid on a merit 
basis? Laura B. Smith, writing in the 
new Department of Classroom Teachers 
report, says no. She outlines a “posi- 
tive program” of improving compe- 
tence. Available from the National 
Education Association. 


e A goldmine of sources is listed in 
Research Helps in Teaching the Lan- 
guage Arts. This 80-page booklet breaks 
down the language arts into nine cate- 
gories, outlines the most common prob- 
lems in each, then refers to specific 
sources. Prepared for Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (NEA) by Prof. Harold G. Shane, 
$1. 


© Paperbound Books in Print (Bowker, 
$1) lists more than 5,000 titles. Has 
helpful subject guide. 


e World Affairs Materials, Brooklyn 
College, N. Y., has inexpensive book- 
lets, study guides and filmstrips avail- 
able for history, geography, social 
studies, core teachers. 


e Western Europe rises fast from 
World War II's devastation. For facts 
and how rise affects the typical Euro- 
pean, don’t miss “Energy in Europe's 
Economic Renaissance,” Lamp (Sept.). 
Single copies from sponsor, Standard 
Oil Company of N. J., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


© Holiday Magazine's recent article on 
indonesia is now being offered free 
in reprint form by the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Independence Square, 


Philadelphia. 


e The Clearing House (Nov.) features 
article by Scholastic Teacher's Patrick 
D. Hazard. “Patron of the Arts” shows 
how mass reproduction enables even 
the poorest student to be a patron of 
art, music, and literature. 
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THE COAL INDUSTRY is spending millions of dollars every 
year on new equipment to mine, prepare and move coal more 
economically ho | efhciently. As a result, well over 95% of 
underground coal production today is mechanically mined 
This accent on mechanization has been a vital factor in enabling 
the coal industry to maintain its productivity under adverse 


MECHANIZATION IS IMPORTANT in surface mining as 
well as underground. Accounting for approximately 25% of 
all bituminous coal produced in this country, surface mining 
utilizes giant shovels and other mechanical aids as part of its 
daily operation. 


conditions. Because of mechanization, the output of coal per 
man-day in underground mines has increased from 4.42 tons 
twenty years ago to over 7 tons today. This figure is unequaled 
anywhere in the world. Typical of the modere approach to 
mining is the train above, used to move men to and ows their 
jobs quickly and safely 
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USE OF RADIO-TELEPHONI 
mine train to keep in constant contact with other mining opera- 
tions. The latest scientific developments applicable to getting the 
coal to market are incorporated in every stage of the work 


enables the motorman of this 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


= 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 5123 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

THE GENIE STORY” The magic genie of coal shows a school 
boy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educational cartoon book 
in color 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” and a 


list of other teachers’ aids 
Name 
School... 


Street . 





Using an Encyclopedia 


In the Oct. 6 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher we presented “Choosing an 
Encyclopedia,” a two-page feature list- 
ing and evaluating the leading encyclo- 
pedias. As a follow-up feature we pre- 
sent here a study guide which teachers 
and librarians may find helpful in teach- 
ing the use of encyclopedias.—Ed. 


O USE the encyclopedia intelligent- 

ly, the student needs certain skills. 
Once he has mastered those skills his 
entire process of learning will become 
easier, and he will have something that 
will help him progress throughout his 
formal education and into his adult 


Location and care of encyclopedias: 
Take your students to the library and 
show them volumes 
can be found, Explain that reference 
books are usually in a special section 
and that “Ref.” or “R” is generally on 
the back of each book. 

Stress the care of encyclopedias. Re- 
fer to their cost and the difficulty of 
obtaining new single volumes. Show 
frame 31 and frames 33 to 42 in the 
filmstrip The Book (Young America 
Films), which demonstrates important 
“don'ts” in book care 


where reference 


Acquainting the student with differ- 
ent encyclopedias and their arronge- 
ment: When your class is in the library, 
let the students examine the different 
encyclopedias, Explain the word and 
letter arrangement on the binding of 
each volume, For example: word ar- 
rangement—A to Anno; Annu to Baltic; 
Baltim to Brah, Split letter—A to Bir; 
Bir to Chi: Chi to Dan. Unit letters 
A: B; C. . 

For practice, ask students to tell in 
which volume of cach of the different 
arrangements they would find the fol- 
lowing Andorra, banking, 
Christmas, copper, diving, geology, 
graphology, horses, Liverpool, linen, 
Oxford, road building, Taj Mahal. 


topics: 


Comparing the encyclopedia with the 
dictionary: Provide each student with 
one volume of an ene yelopedia or a 
dictionary. Ask each to look up one or 
more words in the encyclopedia and 
dictionary and to compare the informa- 
tion he finds. Suggested words: com- 
munication, dictionary, language. 


Hardy R. Pinch is head of the Eng- 
lish department at Greenwich (Conn.) 
Hi. S., and is a contributing editor of 
Scholastic Teacher 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Learning to judge an encyclopedia: 
Ask each student to use the following 
questions in evaluating one encyclo- 
pedia and to be ready to discuss the 
questions and answers in class: Is the 
encyclopedia up-to-date? Are annual 
yearbook volumes available? Are pic- 
tures, diagrams, and maps used effec- 
tively? Are they up-to-date? (Do pic- 
tures show 1930 models of cars parked 
on streets? Do maps, supposedly of to- 
day, show boundary lines which were 
changed years ago and country names 
that no longer exist?) 


Using guide words, indexes, cross 
references: Explain the purpose of 
guide words found at the top of en- 
cyclopedia pages, that they can be 
used to locate a subject quickly. Write 
on the board ten pairs of guide words. 
Ask your students to match them and 
list subjects found under them. 

Show your students how to use an 
index. Pages from a separate index 
volume can be projected on a screen 
by means of an opaque projector. Help 
students master the meanings of num- 
bers and symbols which indicate the 
volume, page, and a section of a page. 
Explain the “See” entry and the “See 
also” entry. Call attention to the read 
ing lists which accompany topics in 
some encyclopedias. 

Using annual volumes of encyclo- 
pedias: Show your class a copy of an 
annual supplement. Explain that the 
yearbook is a means of bringing up-to- 
date the information given in the en- 
cyclopedia. Run a session in which 
students look up the same topic in more 
than one yearbook and compare the 
coverage. critically. 

Testing student use of encyclopedias: 
Ask each student to prepare a brief 
talk on a topic of interest to him. Re- 
quire the student to use some informa- 
tion found in an encyclopedia. Also as- 
sign a written paper for which the 
student obtains his information by 
means of the encyclopedia, Here, stress 
the importance of quoting and/or re- 
phrasing source material and crediting 
the source. 


Follow-up Activities 


e Form a “Believe It or Not Club.” 
To belong, each student must find at 
least two strange facts in the encyclo- 
pedia and post them on the bulletin 
board. To continue membership, he 
must add at least one new fact each 
week or month, Officers can be chosen 
on the basis of the number of interest- 


ing facts located. Badges or club in- 
signia can be made by student artists. 


e Hold an encyclopedia information 
contest. Give students a list of ques- 
tions to be answered by means of the 
encyclopedia several days ahead of 
classroom competition. Have one stu- 
dent act as the “teacher” the day of 
the contest. Student “teacher” asks class 
members the questions, one by one. If 
no student can answer the question the 
“teacher” must give the correct answer 
or give up his place to one of his class 
mates, 


e Have students make large display 
cards or write on the blackboard ques- 
tions that will catch the attention of 
the class. Then hold a race in which 
each student, or each member of two 
teams, competes in looking up answers 
to parallel sets of questions. (Suggested 
questions: Why is an iceberg danger- 
ous? How far away from us is the sun? 
Where did the game of basketball be 
gin? Where are diamonds found in the 
United States? How many bones are in 
the human foot? What presidents had 
their birthplaces in Ohio?) 


e Show filmstrips to encourage use 
ot the encylopedia: How to Use the 
Encyclopedia, 54 frames in color giv- 
ing the arrangement and features of 
“Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia” 
($3.75 from F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 
No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, IIL). 
The Encyclopedia, 41 frames, black 
and white, a “Scholastic Teacher” Film- 
strip Award winner, showing difference 
between the encyclopedia and the dic- 
tionary, alphabetical arrangement, how 
to use the index, and ways of getting 
maximum use from the encyclopedia 
($3.50 from Young America Films, 18 
E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y.). 
Circus Fun, 44 frames, color ($6 from 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36), introducing the first prin- 
ciples of encyclopedia through a trip to 
the circus (grades 3-6). Exploring TV, 
{8 frames, color (also from McGraw- 
Hill, $6), showing several television 
activities and demonstrating to students 
how to obtain more information on TV 
in the encyclopedia (grades 3-6). 


e Spend one period or more dis- 
cussing the arrangement and use of the 
one-volume encyclopedias, the Lincoln 
Library of Reference and the Columbia 
Encyclopedia, Show the filmstrip, One 
Volume Encyclopedias, 37 frames, col- 

(Continued on page 14-T) 
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WITH THIS CHANGING WORLD 


Keers CLASSROOM INTEREST HIGH 


A rocket shreds the stratosphere, and the fascinating 
possibilities of interpianetary travel spring to life 

in the World Book Encyclopedia. An awesome 
mushroom of smoke billows above a battered coral 
strand, and World Book editors rush the story 

into print. A boundary is changed by treaty in an 
ancient Oriental land. Almost as soon as the ink 
dries, the historical moment is recorded for World 
Book pages. This freshness and excitement of 
events as they happen make World Book the most 


eagerly-sought classroom reference 


Dramartizeo INSTRUCTION 


World Book facts are checked and rechecked 
by skilled editors. Retention is increased by simple 


straightforward writing. Interest is aroused through 


dramatic, background illustrations that make 


learning an adventure. The presence of World Book 
in the classroom encourages students to follow 
their special interests as wel! as to prepare 


assignments more thoroughly 


Correcated TO THE CURRICULUM 


World Book articles are written at the level of 
the grade in which they are studied. Understandabie 
easy-to-use, stimulating, Worid Book is a genuine 

And 


further, the editors have prepared a series of 22 Unit 


help in modern education to assist you 


Teaching Pians. Send for the free index to this 
Write: Mr 159-68, 
Chicago 54 


program Frank Wentworth, Dept 


Box 3565 Ilinois 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Published by Field Enterprises, inc 
Educational! Division, Merchandise Mart Piaza 


Chicago 54, Illinois 





Something New in Testing 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


“BS ye test, so shall ye teach.” That 
tests affect the content and method 
of teaching is an educational axiom, 
Vor this reason, any new development 
in the field of testing is important to 
all of us. 

Such a development is presently 
under way in the Cooperative Test 
Division of the Educational Testing 
Service at Princeton, N. J.—the nation’s 
largest center for the development and 
administration of school and college 
tests, 

For many years the Cooperative 
Test Division (before 1948 the Coop- 
erative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education) has furnished 
schools with large numbers of tests. 
Last year CTD distributed 1,750,000 
test booklets and more than 5,000,000 
answer sheets. These tests are primarily 
achievement tests in English, mathe- 
matics, science and the other academic 
subject fields. They test mastery of the 
content of the usual high school courses 
such as biology, physics and chemistry. 
Their norms are stated in terms of the 
achievement of pupils taking these 
courses in public and private schools, 


Shortcomings 


Although CTD tests have been care- 
fully constructed and have been among 
the best available for measuring pupil 
achievement, the Educational Testing 
Service recognized they have had three 
shortcomings: 

1. There are many broad outcomes 
of education that do not depend for 
their attainment on the work of any one 
course, Hence the subject matter tests 
prepared for these separate courses 
have not covered, as fully as might be 
desired, the outcomes which the schools 
should be seeking and are seeking, 

2. A test that measures a pupil's 
achievement at only one stage in his 
development cannot assess the rate or 
amount of his growth 

3. The best test of learning is not 
a test of ability to recall facts but a 
test that will reveal the pupil's power 
to put his knowledge to work in the 
solution of problems. 

To overcome the first shortcoming 
CTD undertakes to find out from the 
schools what purposes educators seek 
to achieve with their pupils and then 


Third in a series on recent develop- 
ments in testing, by the principal of 
A. B. Davis H. 8., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


devise tests that will reveal how well 
these purposes are being attained. The 
search for school purposes stated in 
terms of pupil behavior has resulted 
in two extensive studies, one recently 
completed, the other in progress. The 
first, examining the work and aims of 
the elementary school, was conducted 
with Russell Sage Foundation aid by 
three committees of leading educators 
and reported by Dr. Nolan C. Kearney, 
Assistant Superintendent for Curricu- 
lum and Research of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) school system. You can read 
the findings in Elementary School Ob- 
jectives issued by the Russell Sage 
Foundation in 1953. Similar committees 
under the leadership of Dr. Will 
French, Professor Emeritus, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, are now 
making a comprehensive study of sec- 
ondary education purposes. Expect a 
report from these committees sometime 
in 1957. 

Meanwhile CTD moves to meet the 
demand for test series which will re- 
cord growth of ability. It published this 
year scholastic ability tests covering 
grades 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. Next 
year CTD will introduce tests for 
grades 8, 9, 10, and the following year 
tests for 4, 5, 6. By 1957 schools should 
be able to obtain from CTD test bat- 
teries for 11 consecutive grades of 
growth in all major fields of scholastic 
work, 

To correct the third deficiency in 
testing, CTD will introduce power tests 
to reveal the pupil's ability to do rather 
than recall bits of information. Next 
autumn you may expect tests in com- 
munication—reading, writing, and listen- 
ing—for all levels from middle elemen- 
tary grades through the first two years 
of college. Scores will provide a cumu- 
lative record of an individual's growth. 
Similar “power” tests will be prepared 
in the fields of number concepts, social 
studies skills, science, and skills of 
living. 

Tests described above represent the 
thinking of a very large number of 
school people all of whom look at the 
purposes of education in terms of be- 
havior. Therefore it is not too much to 
hope that these tests will promote a 
more realistic and functional type of 
education than we have had. If this 
should be the result, then publication 
of these tests may represent an im- 
portant step forward toward a program 
of education closely related to the im- 
portant life interests of young people.e 


FREE 
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Motto for the Decade: “Hang out 
our banners on the outward walls, the 
cry is still “They Come!’ ”—Macbeth: 
V:5. 

° 

Knowing our interest in English 
teaching, one of our friends told us this 
story: Good waiters are not supposed 
to talk back to guests, no matter how 
ill-bred or unmannerly they may be. 
One English headwaiter showed that 
he could deal with a very uncouth cus- 
tomer and still not lose his dignity, “My 
position, sir,” he said, “does not allow 
me to argue with you, but if it ever 
came to a choice of weapons, I would 
choose grammar.” 

~ 

Department of Amplification: Stu 
dent trying to explain his poor grades 
to his disgruntled dad. “Don't forget- 
we're taking up all new stuff this term.” 

> 

Mark Schinnerer, Cleveland’s Super- 
intendent of Schools, has a fresh slant 
on how and where we're going to get 
enough teachers for our bumper crop 
of war babies: “It's no longer a ques- 
tion of whether we'll have a supply of 
good teachers,” he says. “Where are 
we going to find enough poor ones?” 

This reminds us of an ad that ap- 
peared some years ago: Teacher want- 
ed. Knowledge of common branches 
desired but not required. 

» 

An executive of a large firm was tak 
ing a Dale Carnegie course with a 
group of people. Everything went 
smoothly until the problem of how to 
introduce a speaker was reached. An 
Iranian student, who was having dif 
ficulty with English, was asked to in 
troduce him to the group. To the 
amusement of the listeners, the Iranian 
introduced the executive vice-president 
as “executive in charge of the vice o! 
the president.” 

° 


O Tempora! O Mores! Godey’s Lady's 
Book very often set the moral standards 
of the mid-nineteenth century. “The 
perfect hostess,” wrote the editor, “will 
see to it that the works of male and 
female authors are strictly separated. 
Their proximity on the shelves—unless 
they happen to be married—should not 
be tolerated.” 

. 

If your students think that punctua 
tion is unimportant, show them this 
headline howler: ROBBERS EA1 
THEN HOLD RESTAURANT 
PROPRIETOR. 


UP 





Teaching Guide ae : 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Labor Merger (p. 14) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 

rhe earliest labor unions in the Unit- 
ed States go back to the organization 
of Philadelphia shoemakers in 1792. It 
was not, however, until after the Civil 
War that labor unions joined together 
in any lasting national group of unions. 

Since the 1880's the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been the most 
prominent national labor organization. 
In the 1930's the A.F.L. was split by 
formation of a new national labor or- 
ganization which was to take the name 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Both the A.F.L. and C.1.0. were able 
to increase their membership greatly 
in the late 1930's and 1940's, aided by 
provisions of the Wagner Act passed 
by Congress in 1935, 

In recent years the two national or 
ganizations have been beset by juris 
dictional disputes. This has been a ma- 


jor factor in causing them to set aside 


many of their differences to form a new 
organization to be known as the “A.F.L. 
and C.I.O.” 

Since most labor unions are now or 
ganized along industrial than 
exclusively craft lines, the cause of the 
initial split in the A.F.L. has been sub 
merged. It is expected that the new or 
ganization will seek 
of the unorganized (two-thirds of the 


rather 


to organize more 
non-farm labor force), perhaps seek to 
win over independent unions, and be 
active in politics. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To review the history of organized 
labor in the United States and to study 
the factors which led to the split in the 
A.F.L. and A.F.L. 
C.LO. 


current merger of 


and 


Assignment 


1. American labor organized into 
unions early in our country’s history. 
Explain. 

2. What influence did Samuel Gom 
pers have on the American labor move 
ment? 

3. Discuss (a) the causes for the 
split in the A.F.L.; (b) the effect of 
the Wagner Act on labor organization; 
(c) reasons for the A.F.L. and C.LO. 
merger, 

4. The new A.F.L. and C.LO. has 
been criticized as a labor monopoly. 
(a) What are the reasons for the 
charge? (b) How has labor answered 
the criticism? 


Motivation 

In about 
and girls are going to be working for a 
living. Some of asked to 
join a labor union, What questions will 


a year many of you boys 


you may be 
you want answered when you are asked 
to become a union member? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. The shoemakers of Philadelphia 
organized a labor union as early as 
1792. Why do you think they organ 
ized? 

2. It until after the Civil 
War that any national labor organiza 
tion was able to be set up successfully. 
Why was it difficult for national labor 
organizations to keep together? 

3. If you had been Samuel Gompers 
how would you have justified your ad 
vice to union members: “Reward your 
friends and punish your enemies”? 

4. To what extent has organized 
labor been helped by the Federal Gov 
ernment in the past 20 years? 

5. Account for the split in the A.F.L. 
in the 1930's. Why may jurisdictional 
disputes be regarded as 
both workers and businessmen? 

6. What is organized labor doing in 
an effort to patch up the differences 
which split it in the late 1930's? 

7. How A.F.L. 
C.1.0. plan to increase its membership 
after the merger? 


was not 


harmful to 


does the new and 


Summary 

elected 
officials are all keenly interested in the 
new merger of A.F.L. and C.1L.0,. Why? 


Businessmen, workers, and 


References 
and the 
Starr, 


Labor 
Mark 


American Way, by 
Oxtord Book Co., N. Y. 


76 pp. One of a series of soc ial studies 


pamphlets. 

Labor in America, by Foster 
Crowell Co., N. Y. 

For a comprehensive bibliography, 
reference may be made to A Trade 
Union Library, published by the In 
dustrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 


Dulles 


Australia (p. 11) 


World History 
Digest of the Article 


The Russian spy 
Australia was exposed when a Soviet 
“diplomat” and his wife sought political 
asylum in the land “down under,” Du 
ing the past year, the exposure has had 
important political repercussions be 
cause the Australian Labor party lead 
er, Herbert V. Evatt, has denounced 
the exposure by a royal commission as 
a fraud, The leader of the Liberal party, 
Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies, has 
taken the opportunity of calling for a 
time when the 


ring operating in 


national election at a 
rival Labor party is divided over the 
Russian spy ring issue. 

The article also provides a review ol 
basic facts about Australian political, 


economic, and social conditions 


Aim 


students with basic 


and 


lo familiarize 
Australia 
the impact of the royal commission's 
report on Soviet 
tralia on politics in that country. 


facts about to consider 


espionage in Aus 


Assignment 
1. Describe 
with Great Britain. 
2. What role has Australia played in 


Australia’s relationship 





the aim of the lesson. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you allowing for review in your lessons? Some provision for review 
should be made in most of your lessons. A device used by some teachers for 
insuring review as part of each lesson is to have a student secretary (a dif 
ferent one each day) read the “minutes” of the previous meeting. This can 
become dull, however, if the minutes are not challenged or the procedure 
varied, Others start the lesson with a question about the previous day's work 
and let this lead into the work for the day. An essay question to be answered 
at the blackboard is another technique of review. 

The more skillful review question, but one more difficult to weave into 
the lesson, is to include in your lesson plan a thought question which calls 
for knowledge acquired previously. If it is so phrased as to stimulate a sus- 
tained response, it makes the review more meaningful and helps to achieve 


—H. L. H. 











B-T 


the defense of Western democracy dur- 
ing and since World War II? 

3. Discuss the economic resources 
%# Australia and the standard of living 
n the largest isiand in the world. 

4. Soviet espionage has played an 
important part in current Australian 
politics. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Look at a map of the world 
(Scholastic Magazines News Map of 
the World is excellent for this purpose). 
Why is Australia called the land “down 
under"? How does Australia’s location 
help to explain that country’s immigra 
tion policy? 

2. Australia is a member of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. What 
cloes that tell you about the independ- 
ence of Australia? 

5. if Australian, 
might you be proud of your country’s 
achievements? 

4. Why has the Australian press given 
so much space to Russian espionage 
in the past year? Do you think the 
Liberal party leader was justified in 
calling for a national election at this 
time? Why? 

5. Why are we in the United States 
interested in political developments in 
far-off Australia? 


you were an why 


Things to Do 

Have a “political reporter” keep in- 
formed on the Australian national elec- 
tion and report to the class on the De- 
cember 10 results, 


Withholding Government 
Information (p. 9) 


Problems of American Democracy, 
American History 


In our “Forum Topic of the Week 
we present arguments on both sides of 
the question, “Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment have the right at any time to 
withhold information which does not 
jeopardize national security?” 


Aim 


To encourage students to think about 
one of the basic guarantees of the Bill 
of Rights—freedom of the press—and the 
extent to which that freedom is affected 
by Federal officials who control infor- 
mation that may be released to the 
press. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Should the student council of our 
school have the right to hold meetings 
which cannot be reported upon by our 
school newspaper? Justify your answer. 

2. Under what circumstances might 
a Federal official be justified in with- 
holding information of a non-defense 
nature? 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


December 8, 1955 

Foreign Affairs Article: The Bright 
Spots of 1955—News items of cheer, 
crowded out of the headlines (and 
some that were not), that give us 
“blessings to count” in the year just 
past. 

National Affairs Article: Unfinished 
Business Before Congress—A survey of 
proposals for legislation likely to come 
before Congress in the next session and 
a forecast of possible Congressional ac- 
tion on each proposal. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Foreign 
Aid or Waste?—Is our present foreign 
aid program the best way to win friends 
for America abroad? A pro and con 
discussion in which various points of 
view on this question are presented. 





3. If you were a news reporter, why 
might your opinion on this question 
(the forum topic) differ from that held 
by a Government official? 

4. Should Congress require Federal 
Government officials to release all non- 
defense information to the press? De- 
fend your point of view 

5. In the “Ask Yourself” at the end 
of the forum topic, two possible com- 
promises between both points of view 
are suggested. Which of the suggested 
compromises do you think would be 
more effective? Why? Can you think 
of another compromise between the two 
points of view? State it. 


Things to Do 
Invite the editor of the school news- 
paper and the president of the student 


Moree 
ous 
sree 


O 


Riecoe 


Christian Beience Moniter 


“Whe says so? I'm class of ‘131’ 


council to express their views on the 
release of all information in the 
sion of student council officers and rep- 
resentatives. 


posses- 


Protocol Chief (p. 8) 

Careers, Government 

“Interview of the Week” we 
man who makes official ar- 
visits by dignitaries 


In our 
meet the 
rangements for 
from other lands. 


Discussion Questions 
1. How 

Ambassador Simmons in 

our foreign relations? 

2. How did he qualify for his present 
position? 

3. Why Ambassador Simmons 
regard a career in the foreign service 
as worthwhile for any young man? 

4. Which of the subjects otfered in 
our curriculum helps the most in qual 
ifying a student for a career in the for 
eign service (State Department)? 


important is the work of 
carrying on 


does 


Things to Do 

Have a student volunteer find out 
the educational and other requirements 
for a career in the foreign service and 
report on these to the class. 


Better Breakfast Contest 
(p. 20-21) 


1. Students may be 
think about the requirements for a 
nutritious breakfast by asking them to 
compare an American breakfast with 
the typical breakfast in such countries 
as India or China. They can then be 
encouraged to compete in the Better 
Breakfast contest. 

2. Students who are taking Home 
Economics or Biology can invite atten 
tion in these classes to the Better Break 
fast contest. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page on 
1. Labor ees 
d-3. B. a-l; b-1; c-3; aa 
h-4, 
Il. Australia: a-4; b-2; c-4; 
f-2; g-3; h-2. 
Ill. Chart: 


motivated to 


1-NS; 2-T; 3-F; 4- 
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“Just what I’ve always wanted!” 


A Sheaffer Pen's a perfect gift, 


Proudly owned or given. No wonder there’s such excitement when a new Sheaffer 


: " ‘ ‘ 
That small White Dot means a lot— © mm Snorkel Pen is unwrapped! You coulda’e choose any 
, | thing more personal, more practical, more secretly 

it can make life worth livin’! . wished-for. That's why it’s the ideal gift for anyone. . . 


anytime. 


The 14K gold Sheaffer point is hand-ground. . .custom- 
fitted to the owner's personal writing style. And what 
could be more practical than the magic filling tube that 
extends to drink the ink, then retracts, leaving the point 
sparkling clean? Makes filling downright fun, in fact. 


And because everyone appreciates quality, you reflect 
your own good taste in giving Sheaffer's. Budget-wise, 
too. Snorkel Pens start at $10.00. Other fine Sheaffer 
Pens as little as $3.75. See them at your Sheaffer dealer's. 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowe, U.S.A. * In Canada: Goderich, Ontario *in Australia: Melbourne * In Great Britain: London 





“Whadaya mean... 
think of my Wite?” 


I; does sound funny, doesn’t it? But you'll be surprised how quickly 
the next few years will pass. Before you know what's happening, 
you may not only be very much married~you may also be getting 
used to being called “Daddy” as well! 


We point this out now—because now is the time to do a little 
intelligent thinking. You'll need life insurance then—and the sooner 
you can start, the less your life insurance is going to cost you, Here's 
one example: The difference in premiums between $10,000 of Ordi- 
nary Life Insurance bought at age 18 — compared to the same 
amount bought at age 25—is more than $35 each year. Over a life- 


time, that’s well worth saving! 


And when you start your life insurance program—be sure you 
know what you're starting. Some life insurance policies are better 
suited to modest incomes than others. Here at Mutual Benefit Life, 
for example, there's a policy that’s especially desirable because the 
premiums are low while your income is low. They increase a little 
each year over a ten-year-period while your income is increasing. 
Again, some policies can, help you more than others. At the end of 
five years, the funds available for starting your own business or 
taking advantage of other opportunities would be much larger on 
your Mutual Benefit Life policies than on most other policies. 


Most important of all—get sound advice from a sound life insur- 
ance agent before you buy any life insurance, Remember, a good 
life insurance agent isn’t interested in selling you a lot of life insur- 

ance now—he's only interested in advising 
you so well that when you are able to buy 
more life insurance, you'll buy it from him. 
That's the philosophy of your Mutual Ben- 
efit Life agent —and of the Company he 
represents. Why not drop in and meet him? 


IT’S NEW—1IT’S FREE~—Interesting Booklet 

“The Secret of Maturity.” For your 
copy, write Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 





Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1845 @ 300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 





Shot with GE PowerMite M2. Flesh cost only 9¢. 


‘flash{: Tiny G-E PowerMite M2 
flash bulb makes Christmas 
photos easier, saves 3¢ a shot 


TINIER THAN A CHRISTMAS 
TREE LIGHT, but gives you 
Christmas you'll never for- 
get! New G-E PowerMite M2 is 
only \% the size of midget flash 
bulbs. So small, two 12-bulb packs 
fit pocket or purse. So handy, you 
can always have a supply ready. 


Only 9¢*, the Power Mite M2 saves 
you up to 36¢ a roll of film, gets 
results as good, or better than 
bigger bulbs. Recommended for 
887%, of your shots: those within 
15 feet. Many cameras are 
equipped for the PowerMite. 
Others use an adapter, about 22¢, 


now at your dealer's, 
Chianulacturer « suggested 1 etati price 


Shot with bigger bulb. Flash cost was 12¢. 


flash!* HOLIDAY PACK BECOMES HANDY PHOTO-FILE 


SHOOT BETTER FOR LESS 
WITH THE G-E POWERMITE 
—then keep your pictures safe in 
the Holiday carton that becomes 
a photo file. Costs no more, is now 
on display at dealers everywhere. 
Popular G-E No. 5 flash bulbs also 
available in photo-file carton. 
Don't miss a single memorable 
to of your family, friends and 
oliday parties. Stop at your 
dealer's today and get General 
Electric's new Power-Mite M2-— 
the tiny bulb with the giant flash! 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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After Graduation 


GET INTO THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST BUSINESS 





THE U.S. AIR FORCE 


Buying equipment and supplies for the 
U.S. Air Force is a multi-billion dollar a 
year business: the largest in the world, in 
fact. More than a million items are needed 
to keep our Air Force effective and combat 
ready. The buying program is geared to an 
expanding Air Force; an Air Force of 137 
wings. Like all big business, the Air Force 
needs trained men to do the procurement 
and purchasing jobs. 

If you are interested in learning business 
administration, you'll have a chance as an 
Airman, to gain valuable experience in such 
interesting fields as procurement, adminis- 
tration, information, person.ael and ac- 
counting. For a young man with business 
ambitions, there is no better training. Plan 
now —see your local Air Force recruiter or 
write for a free booklet outlining your op- 
portunities as an Airman. 


You Go Places Faster In 
The U. S. Air Force 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
YO U MAY HAVE AIRMAN INFORMATION BRANCH 


. BOX 2202, WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB 
THE OPPORTUNITIES : ™™° Pha ¥ 
Ot mne 

FOR VALUABLE 
BUSINESS 


TRAINING 

















TELEVISION EVENT OF THE MONTH 
SUNDAY, DEC. 11TH 


The New 
Hallmark Hall of Fame 
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“Dream Girl” 
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Pulitzer Prize Winner Elmer Rice’s greatest comedy — 
a Broadway success, a smash-hit movie, and now a 
television event featuring the vivacious stage and 
screen star of “Guys and Dolls’’ — 


Vivian Blaine 


90 exciting minutes in a young 
girl’s real life romance, as well as 
the hilarious adventures in her 
fabulous “daydream world’ — 
wonderful entertainment for the 
whole family, superbly staged! 


NBC-TV 


4 P.M. (EST) 3 P.M. (CST) 
2 P.M. (MST) 1P.M. (PST) 


Producer-Host Wy 
MAURICE EVANS (7 


Dream Girl 


VIVIAN BLAINE ‘af 


When you care enough to send the very best 





. . and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Well Done 


Dear Editor: 

Following your suggestion in the 
October 27 issue of Senior Scholastic, 
of collecting money for UNICEF on 
Halloween, two boys in my class at 
school organized a door-to-door drive 
for UNICEF on Halloween night. 

First they got about 100 boys and 
girls to go around from house to house 
collecting money, then the boys went 
to the United Nations building and 
bought arm bands and certificates to 
show that the collectors were really 
collecting for the U.N. and not for 
themselves. 

The drive really got underway on 
the night before Halloween when some 
of the more anxious boys and girls just 
couldn’t wait for Halloween night. 

All and all, that night and the next, 
the drive netted $700.95, for which the 
United Natiohs was very thankful. This 
is really something to be proud of and 
a lot of credit should go.to the boys 
who organized the drive, Julian Fher- 
holt and Robert Landau. 

Johnny Leader 
Fieldston School 
New York, N. Y. 


Football Sportsmanship 


Dear Editor: 

Your article on football sportsman- 
ship in the November 10 issue was ter- 
rific. I can imagine that many people 
were enlightened by the article. I cer- 
tainly hope so, for I think it is a shame 
so many people shun football because 
of its “roughness.” It is a sport which 
in my opinion teaches sportsmanship 
better than all other competitive sports 
put together. I think most sports pro- 
mote better companionship and various 
teams do wonders for building up 
school spirit. 

I am also very interested in basket- 
ball. Are you going to have some arti- 
cles on that, too? 

Diane Drechsler 
: Jackson Heights 
' New York 

(Did you say basketball? See page 

36 this issue. —Editors) 








WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


Like spy stories? Who doesn’t! Here’s 
a real life spy tale that out-thrills 
the slickest piece of fiction. It hap- 
pened “down under” in Australia. 
And it set in motion a chain of 
events that rocked the government 
and set the stage for a new elec#ion, 
to take place next week. What's it 
all about? See “The Case of the 
Missing Soviet Documents”—p. 11. 


Does a have the 
right to pry and snoop wher 


ever he wants to in the Fed 


reporter 


eral Government? Or are 
there times when the Gov 
ernment has the right to 
withhold information, ever: if 
it does not jeopardize na 
tional security? Some editors 
say this violates the freedom 
of the press guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights. But are 
there times when an incom 
plete report may do more 
harm than good? See Forum 


Topic of the Week—p. 9. 


On December | the A.F.L, holds 
its annual convention in New 
York City, Same day, same city, 
the C.L.O. holds its annual meet- 
ing. But the following week both 
groups will hold a joint meeting. 
And after that meeting A.F.L. 
and C.LO. will become one big 
union. What brought about the 
merger? What will it mean—to 
labor, to industry, to the public? 
What problems will it solve? 
What new problems will it raise? 
See AF.L. + CLO. = ONE 
—p. 14, 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





HEN you see a picture of a foreign dignitary visiting 

the United States, chances are excellent that the tall, 
unobtrusive man at his elbow is John F. Simmons, As chief 
of the Protocol Department of the U. S. State Department, 
it is part of Mr. Simmons’ job to mastermind visits of our 
Government's official guests. 

We spent a recent morning in New York City with this 
62-year-old former Princeton University football player. We 
watched as he smoothly and efficiently used the long-dis- 
tance telephone. He was making sudden changes in the 
arrangements for a Houston, Texas, reception planned for 
visiting President Carlos Castillo Armas of Quatemala. 

“We try to foresee every possible contingency in advance 
on such a State visit,” Mr, Simmons (who enjoys the rank 
of ambassador) told me between long-distance calls. “How- 
ever, I've yet to see one that didn’t develop a hitch.” 


Ceremonies Based on Tradition 


It normally takes from several weeks to several months 
to plan such an official tour. Therefore, there is an unofficial 
Government ruling that there will be no more than four 
State visits—that is, by a president or king or queen—a year. 
The quota for lesser dignitaries—such as prime ministers— 
is more liberal. 

The ceremonies for such occasions are based on iron-clad 
rules of tradition, Certain things, though—such as having 
crowds on hand for official parades—are routine. In Wash- 
ington, for instance, the arrival of a head of state is geared 
as closely as possible to 4 p.m. Then all Government workers 
are released from work early. They reach the street just as 
the official cavaleade rolls down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Similarly, in New York City, parades to City Hall are 
always timed to coincide with noonday crowds. 

“There are occasional slig-ups,” Mr. Simmons admitted. 
“When Foreign Minister Molotov of Russia made his first 
visit here during World War II, misunderstanding resulted 
in a welcoming committee of one second lieutenant. Molo- 
tov, unfortunately, had to wait a half-hour until the hastily 
assembled Protocol Department staff arrived. to explain no 
slight had been intended.” 


w® ww vw QUOTE OF THE WEEK wy wv wv 


The measure of @ man’s real character le what he would 
de if he knew he never weuld be found ovt.— 7. 8. Macaviay 





Protocol Chief 


Meet John F. Simmons of the State Department 
whose job is handling ‘Very Important Persons” 










Such slip-ups are rare, Mr. Simmons’ department has an 
intelligence system that furnishes exact data on each official 
visitor and the members of his party. This information is 
complete down to the type of movies he likes to see, and 
his tastes in food and reading. 

Who pays the bills for such official visits? 

‘The U. 5. Government pays the bills for only six days,” 
Mr. Simmons explajned, “three days in Washington and 
three days in New York City. If the visitor wants to see the 
rest of the country he pays the bill himself.” 

Handling such tours is not the sole responsibility of M: 
Simmons’ office. “We also have to handle the many prob- 
lems connected with foreign diplomatic staffs in this coun- 
try,” he explained, “everything from issuing credentials to 
arranging for an ambassador to see the President.” Mr. Sim- 
mons’ office also makes al) arrangements for official social 
functions of the President and the Secretary of State—ir- 
cluding the delicate task of figuring out who sits where. 


Foreign Service Offers Good Career 


A Foreign Service career man, Mr. Simmons has been in 
the State Department for 39 years. He served in Europe, 
Canada, and Latin America until he was appointed chief 
of the Protocol Department in 1950. 

“Do you think the State Department offers a good career 
for a young man or woman today?” we asked. 

“I certainly do,” he replied firmly. “So much so that I am 
now trying to convince my oldest boy, a freshman at Prince- 
ton, to take up the Foreign Service as a career.” 

“What's the most embarrassing thing that has happened 
to you as chief of the Protocol Department?” we asked. 

“It wasn’t exactly embarrassing,” he said with a smile. 
“However, last year | was returning from Yankee Stadium 
in New York City with Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. 
It so happened that President Eisenhower had just landed 
at LaGuardia Airport. Both cavalcades—that of Mr. Eisen- 
hower and that of the emperor—were headed for the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. We met—sirens screaming—at a junction on the 
Triborough Bridge. 

“I had to make a quick on-the-spot decision. Which party 
had precedence? 

“I waved on the President, crossed my fingers, and hoped 
the King of Kings would think nothing of it. 

“He didn’t, either.” James WINCHESTER 
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A pro and con discussion: Should the Federal 
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Freedom to Print? 
or 


Freedom to Pry? 


Government have the right at any time to withhold 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


December 15 is Bill of Rights Day. On that day in 
1791 the first ten amendments to our Constitution be- 
came part of the law of the land. 

One of the rights guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment is freedom of the press: “Congress shall make 
no law . . ..abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press.” 

Over the years, however, certain abridgments have 
been made from time to time, chiefly jn the name of 
national security. Most people agree that certain in 
formation should be kept secret—lest it be usedeto our 
disadvantage by -a potential enemy. 

President Eisenhower has attempted, by Executive 
Order, to limit secrecy classifications to three types: 
“confidential,” “secret,” and “top secret.” These are 
supposed to apply only to defense information. 

But Federal agencies report over 30 other classifica- 





information which does not jeopardize national security? 





Hutchins, a director of the Ford Foun- eral 





tions to cover information they wish to withhold from 
the public. 

Some newspaper editors say that Federal agencies 
are using these classifications to withhold non-defense 
information. They claim that the Federal Government 
is thus violating the Bill of Rights.’ 

Such charges led three weeks ago to hearings in 
Washington. A House subcommittee listened to re 
porters, editors, and Federal employees debate alleged 
suppression of news by the Civil Service Commission, 
the Post Office, Treasury, and Agriculture Departments. 

After the hearings, Representative John E, Moss 
(Dem., Calif.) said it is “evident that non-security in 
formation has been withheld from the public.” There 
is, he added, a “need for new legislation.” Such legisla 
tion may be proposed in Congress next month. 

Should the Federal Government have the right to 
withhold information which does not jeopardize na- 
tional security? Here are arguments on both sides 


agency? Arent such 






Executive 










































YES! 


1. Freedom of the press is not a license 
to pry and snoop wherever a reporter 
wants to. 

The constitutional guarantee of a 
free press does not give reporters some 
strange right to snoop wherever they 
want to, and to publish whatever “dirt” 
they dig up. Nor does it mean that we 
must listen to the complaints of re- 
porters whenever someone refuses to 
give them the “scoop” they want. 

“You-are the only uncriticized insti- 


tution in the country.” said Robert 


dation, to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors recently. “You will 
not criticize one another, and any sug- 
gestion [of criticism] sets you mutter- 
ing about the First Amendment.” 
Does that First Amendment give re 
porters the right to invade jury rooms 
to get the “inside story” on jury de- 
liberations? (See Forum Topic of 
Week, Nov. 10 issue.) Does it give 
them the right to snap photos at will 
in courtrooms? Of course it does not! 
Why, then, should reporters think they 
have an unrestricted right to know 
everything that goes on inside a Fed 


agencies as clearly a part of our Gov- 
ernment as the judiciary? 

Nowhere does the Constitution say 
that the Government has to invite the 
press to see inside anything! Im fact, 
our Presidents hold regular press con- 
ferences as a courtesy to the press—not 
as a requirement! 

Freedom of the press does not give 
reporters a right to pry into the every 
day business of our nation’s industrial 
firms. Nor does it give them the right 
to snoop into the everyday business of 
your family or the family next door. 
Why, then, should it give them the 
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right to pry into the everyday business 
our Government? 


2. Withholding news sometimes pre- 
vents immature and incomplete reports 
from doing public harm. 


Sometimes a small piece of informa- 
tion looks like perfectly innocent news. 
Yet when that piece is added to other 
bits of information, it may be just the 
“missing link” « potential enemy needs. 

Much has been written by the Rus- 
sians, for example, telling how they 
“pieced together” bits of unclassified 
information published in American 
newspapers and journals, They ended 
up with the details of something our 
Defense Department had considered 
“top secret,” 

This applies not only to defense. 
True D, Morse, Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture, told a committee of the 
House of Representatives last month 
that his department “arbitrarily with- 
held certain information” until it could 
be released at one specific time to all 
newsmen, He cited the case of annual 
crop reports. Premature release of this 
type of information, he argued, “could 
have a very significant effect on com 
modity markets,” 

A spokesman for the State Depart- 
ment told the same House committee 
that his department withholds informa- 
tion “if the disclosure will be . . . detri- 
mental to the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs.” 

“There are times,” New York Times 
correspondent James Reston told Senior 
Scholastic, “when important questions 
of taste, and issues perhaps a little 
short of national security, justify with- 
holding information. For example, did 
the Government have the right to with- 
hold information about its fears and 
doubts concerning the polio vaccine in 
the middle of last spring's scare [until 
it could make further tests]? I would 
think it did.” 


3. Secrecy in government is sometimes 
essential to effective administration of 
government. 


Running the Government is not the 
same as running a steam shovel, The 
Government can’t be run under the 
eyes of a thousand sidewalk superin- 
tendents. Neither can it be run with 
reporters lurking in every desk drawer 
sifting papers for a headline. 

There's an old Chinese proverb that 
fits this situation: “The less you say 
ro the less you have to regret 

ter.” Only after policy decisions have 
been made, or policies tried out, should 
the press be permitted to publicize the 
information and debate the merits of 
the policy, This is the only fair way. 

If the press is going to snipe at little 
details here and little details there, how 
will Government agencies be able to 








get ‘their work done The 
time that should be spent in carrying 
on the business of government will be 
wasted in answering newspaper criti- 
cism. 

Freedom of the press should not be 
used as a club to undermine freedom 
of our Government agencies to do their 
work privately and efficiently. 


1, Restricting news is contrary to the 
Constitution and to democratic traditions. 


Under the Bill of Rights, free access 
to news is a fundamental right. 

Yet, says James S. Pope, executive 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
“suppression of public information 
goes on day after day. .. . The fact 
that we have to fight for it at all is a 
sort of disgrace.” 

Suppression of news was recently de- 
fended in a startling way by Robert 
Cutler, former Secretary of the National 
Security Council. Mr. Cutler contended 
that national decisions should be made, 
not by the people, but “by the Govern- 
ment. To this suggestion the Alsop 
brothers replied thus in their nationally- 
syndicated column: “At best, the nation 
is to have a sort of pale privilege of 
post-audit on the [Government's] deci- 
sions. . . . Our system, although Mr. 
Cutler forgets it, happens to be a de- 
moecracy. In a democracy, the people 
are the masters. And even such high 
officials as the Secretary of the National 
Security Council and the President him- 
self are the people's servants.” 


2. News is often withheld as “a cloak 
to cover laziness, ineptness, fear, or 
indifference.” 


That's the way the New York Times 
expressed its view in a recent editorial. 
“Sometimes suppression or censorship 
is used to conceal errors,” it added, 
“and sometimes it may even represent 
the dangerous philosophy that what the 
public doesn’t know won't hurt it.” 

Merriman Smith, White House cor- 
respondent of the United Press, told 
Senior Scholastic: “Since governments 
and newspapers were founded, govern- 
ment has attempted .. . to hide or 
sugarcoat unpleasant facts, particularly 
those facts that show government in a 
bad light. And the newspapers, bless 
‘em, have never ceased trying to pre- 










by authoritative newspapermen 
that . . . [the Government] has gone 
to fantastic lengths to suppress news 
stories merely because they might 
prove to be political hot potatoes. . . . 
It can be said that the interests of na- 
tional security coincide at many points 
with the political interests of the party 
that happens to be in power.” 
“Restriction of the sources of news 
ean be dangerous,” says TV and radio 
reporter Edward R. Murrow. “A desire 
for knowledge is the natural feeling of 
all mankind.” 


3. 1 news is withheld, the public will 
eventually find ovt anyway. 


“Don't think you are going to con- 
ceal faults by concealing evidence that 
they ever existed.” So spoke Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in 1948, when he was 
president of Columbia University. 

Our Founding Fathers knew the im- 
portance of a free press in serving as a 
check on the errors and abuses of gov- 
ernment. That is why they guaranteed 
the freedom of the press in the Bill of 
Rights. 

“Whatever right the press has to in 
formation is a public right,” says Rich 
ard W. Slocum, vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. “We are the act- 
ing trustees of a public right.” 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleve- 
land Press, put it this way to Senior 
Scholastic: “Any time [anyone] . . . 
goes behind a closed door to hold a 
secret session, there is one question you 
should ask: Who is being depriveél of 
information? . . . The school paper, if 
the secret meeting is arstudent council. 
The press and radio in general, if it's 
a secret meeting of Government of- 
ficials. These are only a fraction of 
those deprived of the secret. 

“The officials are keeping the secret 
from that big audience—the very stu- 
dents or the adult citizens who elected 
them, the very people they are sup- 
posed to Tepresent. This is not truly 
American whether it happens at Short 
Creek High School or on the banks of 
the Potomac. To survive and thrive, 
democracy needs all the enlightened 
citizens it can muster. . . 

“No information and no official meet- 
ing should be kept secret unless the 
news of it would actually jeopardize 
the nation’s security.” 





1. Should a responsible committee, 
appointed by the press, have the job 
of deciding whether or not information 
should be withheld by the Government 
in borderline cases? 

2. Should Congress pass a law setti: 
down the specific instances in whic 
information may be withheld by an 
Executive agen v? 





Exposure of a Russian spy ring in 
Australia brings about a new elec- 


tion in the continent “down under”’ 


The Case 
of the Missing 


Soviet Documents 


Untted Press photo 


ed guards hustle Mrs, Petrov, wife of Soviet diplomat given 
asylum in Australia, to plane for forced trip back to Russia. 


TPHE scene was the airport at Syd- 

ney, Australia. The time was 9:30 
p.m., Monday, April 19,-1954. 

It was a pleasant evening 
Chere was not much activity at the 
\irport. Only one plane was on the 
field, readying for a flight to Europe 

Presently a black Cadillac pulled up. 
Che door was flung open. An attractive, 
honey-blonde young woman was thrust 
out of the car. Two foreign-looking 
nen—strong-armed, hard-eyed—jumped 
out after her. They grabbed the woman 
by her arms, and half-dragged, half 
arried her to the plane. 

Red-eyed from weeping, her lips 
twisted with pain, the terrified woman 
screamed in Russian, “I don’t want to 
go, Please, somebody, save me!” 

But her plug-ugly escorts hustled 
her into the plane. In the scuffle, she 
lost one of her shoes . 

This episode was ‘a climax to a chain 
of events which have since had wide 
repercussions. They have led to the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Australia and Soviet Russia; the 
smashing of one of the most important 
Soviet espionage rings; and—indirectly 
—to the calling of a national election in 
Australia this month 

But let us return to the lady in dis- 
tress. Who was she, and why the rough 
‘treatment? 


Order: 


Her name is Evdokia Petrov. She is 
Russian-born, 35, and—at the time— 
held a minor job (that of cinher clerk) 


cool, 


“Hold as Hostage” 


at the Soviet embassy in Australia, 

Doesn't sound very glamorous, does 
it? And yet Mrs. Petrov turned out to 
be the heroine of a true-to-life spy 
thriller that just about “out-thrills” any 
thing in fiction. 

To begin with, she is the wife of 
Vladimir Petrov, who posed as a diplo- 
mat, but was actually the head of the 
Soviet espionage ring in Australia. A 
few days before the incident at the 
airport, he had decided to break with 
Moscow. He requested and received 
from the Australian govern- 
With him, Vladimir Petrov 
brought enough documents to blow the 
Soviet spy system sky high 

At first, the Soviets demanded that 
Australia “surrender” Petrov. When 
that didn’t work, they broke wff diplo- 
matic relations with the Austyalian gov- 
ernment, 

Through some slip-up, Mrs. Petrov 
had failed to flee from the embassy 
when her husband did. She remained 
there in the clutches of the Soviet 
officials. They apparently received or 
ders from Moscow to ship her back 
to Russia~and as quickly as possible. 
Moscow wanted to hold her as a “host- 
age” to seal Vladimir Petrov’s lips. 

This explains the incident at the air- 
port. Now let us switch the scene to 
inside the plane. Mrs. Petrov was 
placed in seat No. 14, alongside a 
Soviet embassy official. Behind them 
sat her two armed “escorts.” 

A few minutes after the plane took 
off, its pilot received a radio message 
from Australian Prime Minister Robert 


asylum 
ment 


G. Menzies: “Ask Mrs. Petrov whether 
she wants asylum.” The pilot discussed 
it with the stewardess, The problem 
was how to get Mrs. Petrov away from 
her burly watchdogs 


Wanted to Stay Behind 


The opportunity presented itself a 
short time later. While the three. Rus 
sians were conversing excitedly, Mrs. 
Petrov—still in her stocking feet—pad- 
ded back to the ladies’ room, Quickly, 
the stewardess followed her in, Asked 
if she wanted to go back to Russia, 
Mrs. Petrov tearfully told the steward 
ess that she did not, but was afraid to 
do anything about it, “It is impossible,” 
she moaned. “They have(guns.” 

In the morning, the plape descended 
in Darwin, the last Australian stop 
The police were there waiting for it 
As soon as the plane taxied to a stop, 
they went aboard and quickly disarmed 
the Soviet guards. (The latter carried 
32 calibre revolvers in shoulder hol 
sters!) Mrs. Petrov told the police that 
she wanted to remain with her hus 
band. When the plane left Australia she 
stayed behind. 

It was a close call for Mrs. Petrov. 
Today, she is reunited with her hus- 
band, and the two are living happily 
in a free country. 

But this is not the end of the Petrov 
Story. The Australian government ap- 
pointed a royal commission to sort out 
and study the secret documents that 
Petrov had smuggled out of the Soviet 
embassy ‘ 








Last September, after a ten-month 
investigation, the royal commission re- 
leased its findings. It was in the form 
A a 500-page, 100,000-word report. 


Cloak for Spy Ring 


The commission's findings were no 
big surprise. The report told, in essence, 
what everyone already knew—namely, 
that Soviet Russia used its embassy in 
Australia as a “cloak” for a spy ring 
under direct orders from Moscow. It 
unfolded a story of Soviet espionage 
which, in the words of the commission, 
imperiled the security of “the whole 
Western world.” 

Among other things, the report in- 
volved several Australians in the Soviet 
spy rings. It‘named names, gave dates 
and descriptions. 

Specifically, the report disclosed that 
Soviet spying had “met with substantial 
success” in the External Affairs Depart- 
ment (ministry of foreign affairs) be- 
tween 1943 and 1949. This touched 
off a political bombshell in Australia. 
For during those years Herbert V. 
Evatt, the present leader of the oppd- 
sition Labor party, had been Minister 
for External Affairs. 

There was no. doubt cast on Mr. 
Evatt’s loyalty. No one had ever ac- 
cused him of Red affiliations or Red 
leanings. He is known as a staunch 
anti-Communist. A former justice of 
the High Court (supreme court), Mr. 
Evatt served as Minister for External 
Affairs in three successive Labor gov- 
ernments. He was also president of the 
U. N. General Assembly in 1948. 
Many, observers had regarded him as 
the next prime minister of Australia. 

When Petrov was granted asylum, 
Australia was in the midst of a national 
election campaign. Mr. Evatt at that 
time accused the Liberal government 
of Prime Minister Robert GC. Menzies 
of having cooked up the investigation 
to win votes, (As it happened, the 
Liberals did win, but with a reduced 
majority.) 


Split in Labor Party 


Later, Mr. Evatt appeared before the 
commission as counsel for three of his 
former staff members. They had been 
named in the Petrov documents as 
espionage sources. He c that the 
documents were “forgeries. 

Mr. Evatt's strange behavior caused 
a split within the Labor party ranks. 
Many Laborites felt that he was putting 
the party in an embarrassing position 
und wrecking its chances of winning. 

After the commission released its re- 
port, Mr. Evatt denounced it as “one 
of the most transparent political frauds 
in modern history.” 

The Australians were astonished by 
his statement, for royal commissions 
are hichly respected institutions in all 





Herbert V. Evatt Prim. Min. Menzies 


the British Commonwealth countries. 
But even more of a shock was the an- 
nouncement made by Mr. Evatt on 
October 16. He disclosed that he had 
written to Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vyachesiav Molotov asking whether 
the Petrov documents were genuine. 
And — surprise! — Molotov replied to 
Evatt that the documents were “falsifi- 
cations.” 

The Australians could not believe 
their ears. How, they wondered, could 
a man who aspires to govern the coun- 
try seriously suggest that one could 
take Moscow's word in a case of this 
nature? 

This seemed too good an opportunity 
for the Liberals to pass up. Although 
Prime Minister Menzies still had 18 
months before his term of office ex- 
pired; he issued a call for a new na- 
tional election to take place Decem- 
ber 10, 

Under the Australian constitution, 
an election must be held every three 
years. But it may be called sooner, if 
the government so desires. 

Incidentally, in Australia no one 
ever worries about the voters not show- 
ing up at the polls on election day. 
For Australia is one of the few coun- 
tries in the world where failure to vote 
is punishable by a fine of seven dol- 
lars! 


Political Lineup 


There are three political parties in 
Australia+Labor, Liberal, and Country. 

The Australian Labor party, like its 
British namesake, is a moderate social- 
ist organization—anti-Communist and 
strongly attached to the democratic 
way of life. 

The Liberal party is a middle-of-the- 
road organization. It supports free en- 
terprise, also broad social reforms. 

The Country party is the smallest, 
and the most conservative. It claims 
to represent the interests of the farmers 
and those in country districts.. 

For eight years, from 1941 to 1949, 
the Labor party was in power. Then in 
the national elections held in Decem- 
ber 1949, Labor was narrowly defeated 
by a coalition of the Liberal and Coun- 
try parties. This coalition 
was returned to power in April 1951. 

Finally, in the most recent election, 









held in May 1954, the Liberal-Cou 
coalition retained power by a 
margin. It won 64 of the 123 seats in 
the House of Representatives, and 32 
of the 60 seats in the Senate. 

With the Labor party now badly 
split over the Petrov case, political ob- 
servers believe the coalition govern- 
ment stands an excellent chance of 
increasing its parliamentary majority 
in the December 10 election. 


Land and the People 


So much then for the present politi- 
cal picture of Australia. Now for the 
background to that picture. 


1. Where is Australia? 

Australia lies “down under” the 
Equator in the southwestern Pacific 
Ocean. It is about 7,000 miles from 
the United States and about 10,000 
miles from Britain. 


2. How large is Australia? 

Though Australia is the smallest of 
the continents, it is the largest island 
in the world. In area, Australia is al- 
most the same size as the continental 
United States (each, roughly, 3,000,000 
square miles). Yet its population (near- 
ly 9,000,000) is only slightly larger 
than that of New York City. 


3. Why is Australia underpopulated? 

One of the reasons is its “White 
Australia” policy, which bars Asiatic 
immigration. This policy, growing out 
of the fear of flooding the country with 
“cheap labor,” is supported by all po- 
litical parties. It is aimed, Australians 
say, at protecting the country’s high 
standard of living and is not based on 
racial prejudice. 

On the other hand, Australia has 
been inviting Europeans to settle there. 
More than a million immigrants have 
found homes in Australia since the end 
of World War Il. Most of them are 
European displaced persons (refugees) . 

Rainfall and climate have determined 
the distribution of Australia’s popula- 
tion. More than two-thirds of the peo- 
ple live along the east and south coasts, 
which have a moist climate. The rest 
of the continent is either too dry or 
too hot. 


4. What is unique about Australia? 

Australia is the home of many animal 
species found nowhere else in the 
world—the kangaroo; the lyre bird; the 
emu (pronounced ee-mew), a flightless 
bird you may recall from your cross- 
word puzzles; the koala (“teddy bear”) ; 
and the duck-billed platypus. 

5. What are the “Aussies” like? 

The Australians are mainly a British 
people with many so-called American 
characteristics. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of them are of British origin. 
They are a tough, independent, gen- 


erous, democratic people. Wages are 
high in relation to prices, and the 
standard of living is high. 


6. What are the social conditions in 
Australia? 
~ Australia has instituted many types 
of social legislation. There is insurance 
for the sick, the old, the unemployed. 

. The government provides free hospital 

treatment, free drugs® widows’ pen- 
sions, and child care allotments. 

Australia claims the strongest labor 
movement of any nation. One-sixth of 
its population is organized in trade 
unions. The country pioneered in wo- 
man’s suffrage. It originated the type 
of secret ballot now used in elections 
in all democratic countries, known as 
the “Australian ballot.” 


7. How do the Australians earn their 
living? 

Most Australians—figuratively speak- 
ing—live off the backs of sheep. Aus- 
tralia is the greatest wool-producing 
(and wool-exporting) country in the 
world. One-sixth of all the sheep in the 
world are in Australia. She has” no 
fewer than 123,000,000 sheep—nearly 
14 sheep per inhabitant! 

Second in importance to wool is 
wheat. Australia is a leading wheat- 
growing country. Other crops are oats, 
barley, corn, potatoes. 
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Industrially, Australia has made re- 
markable progress. During World War 
Il, the country served as the “arsenal” 
for the Allies in the South Pacific. 

And since the end of the war, the 
pace has been kept up. Industry has 
been operating in high gear. There are 
(according to the latest count) 45,843 
factories, employing 977,773 workers. 

8. How is Australia governed? 

Australia is a dominion. As a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, she enjoys complete independ- 
ence in domestic and foreign affairs. 
Her tie to the British Crown is of her 
own will and purely sentimental. The 
Australians make their own laws, and 
their own treaties. Neither the British 
monarch nor the British government 
can interfere in Australian affairs. 

There is, to be sure, a “Governor- 
General.” He is the personal representa- 
tive of the Queen (not of the British 
government). He is selected by the 
Queen on the advice of the Australian 
government. The present Governor- 
General is an Australian, Sir William 
Slim. 

However, the real head of state is 
the prime minister. Following the 
British governmental system, the leader 
of the majority party in Parliament 
automatically becomes prime minister 
and chooses a cabinet. Both he and his 
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ministers must. be members of the par- 
liament, and they are directly respon 
ble to that body. They remain in office 
until they either lose the confidence of 
Parliament, or there is a new election 


9. What is Australia’s role in world 
affairs? 

In World War Il, the Aussies dis 
tinguished themselves as fearless fight 
ers. They covered-their banners with 
glory in the Pacific and in Europe 

Australia has played an active part 
in the United Nations, where she has 
served on the Security Council and 
other U. N. bodies. When the Reds in 
vaded South Korea, Australia was 
among the first to dispatch air, naval 
and ground units for service under the 
U. N. flag. Together with the U. S., 
she is a partner in the eight-nation 
Southeast Asian collective defense or 
ganization (SEATO). 

Australia has been chosen as the site 
forthe 1956 Olympics. 

And by way of a postscript: No 
story of the Australians would be com 
plete without mentioning their highly 
original slang. To cite just a few 
examples: shivoo—a party; wowser 
stuffed shirt; burgoo—stew; boko—nose; 
diggers—Australian soldiers; ding dong 
—swell; and, of course, dinkum oil- 
which, as nearly everyone knows, means 
“the truth.” 
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Australia is nearly as large as U. $., but population le about 9,000,000, slightly larger than that of New York City. 


















AFLACIO=ONE 


The merger of our two largest labor organizations into 


N Thursday morning, December 
1, in New York City’s Hotel 
Statler, delegates of the 111 unions 
that make up the American Federation 
of Labor will begin a national conven- 
tion. At the same time, two blocks 
away, at the Manhattan Center, repre- 
sentatives of the 35 unions of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations will 
hold a similar meeting. 

There is nothing unusual about either 
of these organizations holding conven- 
tions. And New York City has been 
a frequent choice for such meetings. 
But this 4s a very special occasion for 
organized labor, For on the following 
Monday, the two groups will move 
across town to the Seventy-First Regi- 
ment Armory. There they will hold their 
first joint meeting in almost 20 years. 

That Monday meeting at the armory 
officially will mark the formation of a 
new organization, to be known as the 
“A. F. L. and C, I, O.” But it really will 
herald the end of a split in organized 
labor that began in October of 1935, 
when John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, threw a punch 
at William Hutcheson, then leader of 
the A. F. L.'s Carpenters’ Union. 





one giant union will solve many problems and create others 


The punch that floored Hutcheson 
set in motion a chain of events that 
led to important changes in organized 
labor 


Labor’s Early Beginnings 


In one form or another, organized 
labor and collective bargaining in 
America date back to the end of the 
eighteenth century. The first strike—of 
printers in Philadelphia—took place in 
1786. Shoemakers in Philadelphia be- 
gan organizing the earliest unions in 
1792. But these and later attempts to 
organize workers ended either when 
improved wages and hours were won 
or the unions were sued and forced to 
suspend their activities. The Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, founded 
in 1852, was the first national labor 
group to continue to the present day. 

After the Civil War, in 1869, the 
Noble Order of the Knights of Labor 
was set up in Philadelphia to organize 
workers. Though highly secret at first, 
the knights gradually succeeded in 
building their strength. By 1886, the 
group claimed 700,000 members. But 
its policy of organizing any and all 
workers, skilled and unskilled—and its 


hope of welding them into a major 
litical party—did not please all labor 
leaders. 

Samuel Gompers, then head of the 
Cigarmakers’ Union, felt that a union 
would have more bargaining strength 
if it were organized along craft lines 
with blacksmiths, shoemakers, bricklay - 
ers, etc., in separate unions (see chart). 
And he believed that the principal ac- 
tivity of a union should be to work 
for economic gain such as higher wages, 
shorter hours, and better working con- 
ditions, rather than for political pur- 
poses. Gompers did feel, however, that 
unions should “reward their friends” in 
government by voting for them regard- 
less of their party affiliation. 


Craft vs. Industry 


This policy of Gompers and others 
led to the formation of the Federation 
of Organized Trades and Labor Unions 
in 1881, This became the American 
Federation of Labor in 1886. Gompers 
headed the A. F. L. from its birth 
until his death in 1924, except for a 
single year. And he held the A.F.L. 
firmly to his principles of craft organi- 
zation, or as firmly as possible. For one 
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In craft union, all workers in same craft, ne matter in what industry they may be employed, belong to same union. 












of the most powerful unions in the 
ion, even in Gompers’ time, was 

the United Mine Workers, which was 

not a craft, but an industrial union. 

(An industrial union [see chart] in- 
cludes in its membership all the work- 
ers employed in “a specific industry. 
Thus, all workers in the auto industry 
are i in one union, whatever 
their jobs or skills may be. A craft 
union [see chart] includes ‘n its mem- 
bership only those workers who work 
in a specific craft. Thus all electricians 
are organized in one union, whether 
they work in a TV station, a furniture 
factory, or a hydroelectric power plant.) 

The men’s and women’s clothing 
workers unions also were industrial or- 
ganizations within the A. F. L. But 
serious dispute over methods of i- 
zation developed at the beginning. 

In the 1930's, however, the unions 
suffered serious set-backs in their at- 
tempts to organize auto plants and 
other major new industries. John L. 
Lewis and other A. F. L. leaders de- 
cided that craft union methods weren't 
suited to organizing these industries. 
They wanted to organize them along 
industrial lines. Leaders of craft unions 
within the A. F. L. feared that indus- 
trial unions would take members that 
were rightfully theirs (for example, 
electrians employed in the auto indus- 
try). Lewis and his associates argued 
that it didn’t matter since the craft 
unions had not been able to sign these 
workers anyway. The dispute reached 
the fisticuff stage at the 1935 conven- 
tion. 


The Big Split 

Shortly afterward, Lewis and other 
pro-industrial unionists set up the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organizations with- 
in the A. F. of L. They began organizing 
workers in auto, steel, rubber and other 
mass-production industries. 

The Wagner Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1935, made union organization 
much easier than it had ever been 
before. (This law asserted labor's right 
to collective bargaining. It also created 
a board to hold union elections within 
a plant and certify the winning union 
as the accredited bargaining agent. 
The Wagner Act thus forced employers 
to recognize duly-elected unions and 
bargain with them.) 

The C. L. O. group soon had almost 
1,000,000 members, including those 
unions that had left the A. F. L. to 
join the new group. In 1936 the C. I. O. 
group was suspended from the A. F. L. 
and in 1938 it was thrown out alto- 
gether. Lewis himself became the 
group’s president and stayed with it 
until 1940, when he and his miners’ 
union withdrew. They went back to the 
A. F. L. briefly but now belong te 
neither group. ' 


The split between the A. F. L. and 
the C. IL. O. continued, though both 
groups thrived. In exchange for ac- 
cepting no-strike laws during World 
War II, the unions received important 
support from Government agencies. 


Battle for New Members 


Following the war, however, the 
feeling toward labor unions changed. 
Many people felt they had grown too 
big and too powerful. In 1947, Con- 
gress passed the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Union leaders object strongly to this 
act. They claim it limits unions in their 
attempts to sign up unorganized work- 
ers and keep them signed up. They ob- 
ject especially to a section of the act 
which allows states to pass “right to 
work” laws, These laws prohibit the 
union shop in a state, (Under the union 
shop rule, an employer cannot keep 
a worker on the payroll unless he joins 
a union.) Eighteen states have “right 
to work” laws. 

Faced with set-backs, labor unions 
tried to sign up the members of other 
labor unions as a source of new 
strength. The result was a long and 
costly series of jurisdictional disputes 
(that is, attempts by one union to take 
away already organized members from 
another union.) During the period from 
1951 to 1953, it was estimated that in 
a series of more than.1,700 such fights, 
costing the A. F. L. and the C, LO. 
and their member-unions more than 


$11,000,000, the net gain was an in- 
crease of 4,000 members for the 
A. F. L. 

It was this war over jurisdictions that 
helped to pave the way for the 
merger between the two groups. Early 
in 1954 the federations got together 
and worked out an agreement against 
raiding each other’s members. They set 
up a system for settling jurisdictional 
disputes by conferences of high officials 
or by referring them to an impartial 
umpire, From that point, it was not 
difficult for the two organizations to 
overcome many of the other obstacles 
to their joining forces. 


The Big Merger 

Unily committees from both sides 
have been working out most of these 
problems. Some A. F. L. unions still 
discriminate against Negroes and other 
minority groups. The C. 1. O. has in- 
sisted this practice be eliminated. So 
a committee has been established to 
handle the problem. A new constitution 
has been written which leaves out the 
words “class struggle” and speaks in 
stead of the “interests of all the Amer 
ican people.” 

It has been agreed that George 
Meany, president of the A. F. L., and 
William Schnitzler, its secretary-treas- 
urer, will hold the same posts in the 
new combined group. Walter Reuther, 
president of the C. I. O. and head of 
the United Auto Workers, will have no 
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Clasp of Unity—George Meany (left), A.F.L. head, shakes hands with Walter 
Reuther, head of C.1.0., to seal merger agreement between the two unions. 


position in the new group. But a vice- 
president of the U. A. W., John Liv 
ingston, will get the high post of di- 
rector of organization. The majority of 
the group's executive 
hoard will go to A. F. L. unions, since 
their membership totals about 11,000, 
000 against 5,000,000 for the 
(. 1, O, unions, 

Most labor people are enthusiastic 
the future of the new organi 
zation, But it will have many problems 
before it can create a real spirit of 
labor harmony. For one thing, each 
federation has a union in almost every 
lield of labor. Merger will mean two 
or more unions still in the same juris- 
diction. The new constitution says each 
union's “integrity” must be respected. 
ut it is expected that the smaller 
unions eventually will be swallowed by 
the larger ones, 


Problems to Be Solved 


Old feuds still exist on both sides. 
David McDonald, president of the 
C. L. O. steelworkers, has been a bitter 
opponent of Reuther and actively 
fought the auto union leader's success- 
ful bid for the presidency of the 
Cc. L, O. in 1952. Another important 
figure in the merger is Dave Beck, 
head of A. F. L.s teamsters union, 
second largest union in America. Beck 
refused to sign the 1054 no-raiding 
agreement. He is widely regarded as 
the No, | raider in the labor movement. 

Meany is also engaged in a battle 
with the A. F. L. butcher workmen's 
union, which recently took in the fur 
workers union. The C. I. O, had ex- 
pelled the fur workers union because 
it was controlled by Comnvunists, Man 
of its ton of f-ers have been remo ‘ 


wats on new 


about 


about 


but some observers are not sure it has 
cleaned out all Communist domination. 

The A. F. L. International Typo- 
graphical Union, oldest and one of 
the most independent unions in the 
A. I. L., objects to wording in the new 
constitution which would give officers 
and the executive board of the group 
too much power over member-unions. 

These are only some of the-problems 
that still exist. 


The Next Big Step? 


What groups of workefs will the new 
federation try to organize? That's a 
question that will have to be answered 
soon after the merger takes place. Only 
about one out of three non-farm work- 


ers in the U. S. now belongs to any 
union. The new group will certainly 
try to reach areas which it has missed 
in the past—the South, the white collar 
and retail workers, the chemical and 
oil refining industries. It plans to as 
sess every member $] for an organizing 
fund. So it probably will have plenty 
of money to wage major organizing 
drives. 

But it may also cast an eye at the, 
independent unions. The C, I. O. and 
the A. F. L. by no means represent 
all of the organized workers in America. 
There is a long list of small, independ- 
ent unions. In addition, of course, there 
is John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
with more than 400,000 members. 
Lewis has long been an advocate of 
labor unity. But he has termed the new 

“a rope of sand” which won't 
fold together. 

The railroad opera brotherhoods, 
which have maint close contact 
with A. F. L. unions, are another large 
group left out. There has been some 


discussion of bringing them into the 
new group, but that is not likely to 
happen soon. The pro-Communist 
unions expelled by the C. I. O. might 
be admitted to the new federation if 
they rid themselves of their taint. At 
least one of them, the United Electri 
cal Workers, still has important strength 
in American industry. But the A. F. L 
and C, |. O. both have large unions in 
the electrical field already. They might 
be content merely to raid as many ds 
possible of U, E. W.’s members. 


Some Questions Raised 


Outside of the labor movement, the 
merger is being watched with great in- 
terest and a little alarm. Some labor 
Afics see it as a giant monopoly which 
will strangle industry in its grasp. 
What they would prefer is competition. 
But the unions point out that compe 
tition between unions has meant costly 
battles which have served no purpose 
either to industry or to the public, 

Labor leaders are quick to point out 
that they represent only about one 
non-farm worker out of three. This 
they say, proves that they are not a 
monopoly. But Meany and other leaders 
know that they must be on their best 
behavior if they are to avoid provok 
ing more laws like the Taft-Hartley. 

The new group intends to be very 
active in politics, A statement by Mr. 
Meany indicates how far labor has 
come since Gompers warned against 
getting into politics. Meany said, “The 
scene of battle is no longer the com 
pany plant or the picket line. It has 
moved into the legislative halls of 
Congress and the state legislatures.” 

The new union group hopes to win 
battles against state “right-to-work” 
laws which outlaw the union shop. It 
also hopes to persuade Congress to 
amend some features of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Politics may provide another 
ground for internal struggles. C. I. O. 
unions have almost always supported 
Democratic candidates for office. But 
many A. F. L. leaders, including Dave 
Beck, have backed the Republicans. 

Today there are barely a dozen 
unions left which may be considered 
as strictly craft unions. Practically 
every union has organized at least some 
plants on an industrial basis, despite 
the warnings of Gompers. And almost 
every union tries to exert political in- 
fluence to some extent. But the most 
important principle of Samuel GCom- 
pers still governs the labor movement. 
When asked what labor wanted, Gom- 
pers replied with one word: “More”— 
meaning more pay and privileges, and 
a greater share in the economic 
of the country. And with 16,000,000 

bers to back it wp, it is certain 

t the new A. F. L. and C. I. O, 
will still fight for “More.” 





Sultan Back in Morocco 


The French had made a mistake 
in Morocco, and they had the good 
sense to correct it. 


About two years ago, the French 
were irked by Sultan Mohammed 
ben Youssef’s pro-Nationalist lean- 
ings. They unceremoniously de- 
posed him from the throne and sent 
him into exile. They hoped that this 
would end Nationalist unrest. 

They couldn't have been more 
wrong. The dismissal of ben Youssef 
touched off a widespread wave of 
Nationalist violence. Unable to cope 
with it, the French finally yielded. 
They agreed last month to restore 
ben Youssef to the throne. 

On November 16, ben Youssef 
made his triumphant return to Ra- 
bat, the capital of Morocco. The ex- 
ultant Moroccans lined the streets 
and pelted him with flowers. One of 
his former foes, the Pasha of Marra- 
kech, begged the Sultan’s forgiveness 
~after crawling 6n the floor toward 
him and kissing his feet. The re- 
instated Sultan magnanimously re- 
plied that “the past is forgotten.” 

Two days later, the Sultan an- 
nounced that he would set up a Mo- 
roccan cabinet to negotiate a new 
relationship between his country and 
France. Under the new treaty, Mo- 
rocco would be independent in in- 
ternal affairs. But it would be tied 
to France economically and in for 
eign affairs. 

Ever since the Sultan's return to 
the throne, there has been no anti- 
French rioting. But violence has 
broken out among Moroccans them- 
selves. It is described as vengeance 
on the Sultan’s former opponents 


Revolution for Democracy 


A new kind of revolution has 
taken place in Brazil. It was “a revo- 
lution to prevent a revolution.” 


Here is what happened. Last Oc- 
tober, a Presidential election was 
held in this, the largest South Amer- 
ican country. The winner was 
Juscelino Kubitschek, a man whom 
the Brazilian Army had opposed. 
(See news, November 3 issue.) He is 


scheduled to begin his five-year term 
as President on January 31. 

A few days after the election, the 
present President of Brazil, Cafe 
Filho, had a heart attack. He there- 
fore handed over the reins of govern- 
ment to Carlos Coimbra da Luz, the 
president of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties (the lower house of parliament). 

And here is where the plot thick- 
ens. Da Luz was known to oppose 
President-elect Kubitschek. It soon 
leaked out that da Luz was conspir- 
ing with some generals to stage a 
revolution to prevent Kubitschek 
from taking office in January. 

Thereupon another group of army 
officers beat him to the punch. They 
pulled off a bloodless revolution and 
notified da Luz that hé was through 
The parliament met and named the 
Senate president, Nereu Ramos, as 
his successor. 

Sounds confusing? It may to us. 
But it isn’t to the Brazilian people. 
To them, the issue is clear: It was a 


Radio Corporation of Americas 
COLD WAR WEAPON—Brig. Gen. David 
Sarnoff of RCA demonstrates plastic 
phonograph designed to deliver mes- 
sages of freedom to countries be- 
hind tron Curtain. Hand-operated rec- 
ord player, which can be manufactured 
for 50c, covld be dropped behind 
iron Curtain with unbreakable records 
holding three-minute message each. 
(Cost of each record: 5c) Voice of 
America plans to test device overseas. 


democratic triumph. The army has 
acted to preserve civilian rule. And 
by so acting the army has made it 
possible for the man chosen by the 
people (though disliked by the army) 
to assume the presidency. 


New Argentine Revolt 


In Argentina, though Dictator 
Peron has been ousted, the fight 
continues against Peronism. 

On September 20, the 10-year- 
old dictatorship of Juan D. Peron 
was overthrown by the armed forces 
The leader of the revolt, General 
Eduardo Lonardi, became tempo- 
rary President. (See major article on 
Argentina in the October 13 issue of 
Senior Scholastic.) 

But Lonardi remained in office 
only 51 days. On November 13, he 
was overthrown in a “palace revolu 
tion.” There was no bloodshed and 
no disorder, 

This second revolution was staged 
by a liberal group in the armed 
forces. They believed that Lonardi’s 
policies were leading the country 
toward another dictatorship  in- 
stead of democracy. They accused 
Lonardi of not being firm enough in 
purging the followers of Peron. 

The revolt brought to power a 
new temporary President, General 
Pedro Eugenio Aramburu, 52. He is 
known to be a staunch anti-Peronist. 
His government promptly launched 
an investigation into graft and cor 
ruption under the Peron regime. It 
also promised to return soon to its 
owners the famous liberal newspa 
per La Prensa. The paper was seized 
by Peron in 1951. 


Czech and Double-Czech 


The Red ambassador with the red- 
dest face is undoybtedly Jiri Hajek. 
He is ambassador to Britain from 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet satellite. 


A few weeks ago Hajek found that 
someone had hidden a microphone 
in his office. Hopping mad, he lodged 
a vigorous complaint with the British 
government. He demanded that the 
British make a thorough investiga- 
tion and “punjgh the culprits.” 

The British government investi- 
gated and reported back to the Red 





Ambassador: It was true his office 
had been wired for sound. The lis- 
tening devices were bought by a 
man in a London shop. 

The man’s identity? A member of 
the Ambassador's own embassy! 


Kentucky 18’s Get Vote 


The citizens of Kentucky have 
decided that 18-year-olds are ma- 
ture enough to vote. 


The issue was decided in last 
month's elections. Kentucky voters 
approved an amendment to the state 
constitution lowering the state’s vot- 
ing age to 18. Almost complete re- 
turns showed 177,111 in favor of the 
amendment and 112,195 against it. 

Kentucky now gains about 200,000 
new voters—all between 18 and 21. 

Kentucky thus becomes the sec- 
ond state in the U.S. to give 18-year- 
olds the right to vote. Georgia 
lowered its voting age in 1943--say- 
ing that young people old enough to 
fight (during World War II) were 
old enough to vote. 

What's Behind It: Under the U.S. 
Constitution, voting qualifications 
are set by the individual states. The 
only limitations are those put upon 
the states by the XVth Amendment 
to the Constftution (which gives Ne- 
groes the right to vote) and the 
X1Xth (which grants nationwide suf- 
frage to women). 


Decision Frees Turncoats 


The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled 
that the Armed Forces cannot court- 
martial a former serviceman for 
crimes committed in service. 


Once a serviceman is discharged, 
said the Court, he is outside the juris- 
diction of any military tribunal. 

As a result, the Army has set free 
three men heid for trial on charges 
of collaborating with the Chinese 
Reds during the Korean War. 

The men—Lewis W. Griggs of 
Jacksonville, Tex., Otho G. Bell 
of Hillsboro, Miss., and William 
Cowart of Dalton, Ga.—were among 
20 American servicemen who de- 
cided to stay with the Communists 
rather than come home at the end of 
the Korean War. The Army gave 
each of the “turncoats” a dishonora- 
ble discharge for their action. 

Last summer the three men 
changed their minds,about the Com- 
munists. They decided they wanted 


to return to the free world. As soon 


Wide World 


PRINCE OF FANS—Casey Stengel, manager of New York Yankees, shakes hands with 
Crown Prince Akihito of Japan as shy Princess Takako looks away. Yankees were 
touring Japan, playing Japanese teams. ‘‘Basubaru” is Japan’s most popular sport. 


as they docked at San Francisco, the 
Army arrested them and held them 
for court-martial. 

Now the Supreme Court says the 
Army cannot try them. The fact that 
they were given discharges put them 
outside the Army’s jurisdiction. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 


Actually, the Supreme Court did 
not rule directly on the cases of the 
three “turncoats.” The Court's ruling 
came by way of another case—that of 
Robert W. Toth, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Air Force had arrested Toth 
eight months after his discharge and 
charged him with murdering a Ko- 
rean. Two weeks ago the Supreme 
Court said the Air Force had no 
right to bring Toth to trial since he 
had been discharged. The Court was 
aware that its decision might allow 
a murderer to go unpunished. Yet, 
said the Court, a Constitutional right 
was involved—reserving to civilians 
the right to a trial by a civil court. 


PUBLIC PARKS DESEGREGATED 


In another Supreme Court deci- 
sion, segregation in public parks, 
playgrounds, and recreational facili- 
ties (such as golf courses and 
beaches) has been ruled unconstitu- 
tional. (Segregation is the policy of 
requiring Negroes and white per- 
sons to use separate facilities. This 
has been the practice for many 


years in most of the Southern states.) 

The Court announced no plan to 
enforce its new ruling immediately. 
Last year when the Court banned 
segregation in public schools, it left 
enforcement up to the lower courts 
in each area. It is expected to follow 
the same procedure with regard to 
its parks and playgrounds ruling. 


IN BRIEF 


Norge in Brooklyn, The citizens of 
the Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., helped Norway's King Haakon 
VII celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of his rule. The 83-year-old monarch 
is the only king .in the world today to 
have ruled his nation for half a cen 
tury. How does Brooklyn get into the 
act? Bay Ridge has about 50,000 first 
and second generation Norwegians liv 
ing there. If Bay Ridge were a city in 
Norge (Norway) instead of a section 
of Brooklyn, that total would make it 
the third largest city in all of Norway! 


New National Parks, The nation has 
dedicated its newest national park 
Big Bend. The park covers 9,000 square 
miles of mountains and desert along the 
Rio Grande in Texas. It takes its name 
from the portion of the Rio Grande 
which dips south, then north to form the 
Big Bend between Texas and Mexico. 

The U.S. Interior Department is plan- 
ning to turn another historic site into 
a national park. The 721 acre site of 
old Fort Union, established in 1851 as 
an Army post in New Mexico, has been 





bought by the Government from a pri- 
vate cattle firm. After the Park Service 
has restored the old fort, the new park 
will be open to the public—probably 
by next July. 


Blazing Through Thermal Barrier? 
The Air Force has made its first tests 
of the Bell X-2, an experimental plane 
designed to challenge the “thermal bar- 
rier.” That's the point of extreme speed 
(about 2,000 miles per hour) at which 
existing aircraft would burn up, in the 
way that meteors from outer space 


burn up through friction when they - 


enter the earth's atmosphere. Design- 
ers say the new rocket-propelled Bell 
X-2 should be able to reach speeds up 
to 2,250 miles per hour safely. But so 
far the Air Force has marked the re- 
sults of its first tests “top secret.” 


Moslem Mosque for New York. A 
Moslem mosque will be built facing 
New York City’s United Nations Plaza. 
Construction will begin in 1956 and will 
be paid for by $1,000,000 in gifts from 
Moslems of many nations. For the first 
time New York City’s 3,000 Moslems 
‘will have a mosque in which to wor- 
ship. Washington, D.C., Chicago, and 
other U.S. cities already have mosques. 
There are about 10,000 Moslems in U.S. 


Pompeii a Ruin? The famous ruins of 
the 2,000-year-old Roman city of Pom- 
peii, near Naples, Italy, are in danger of 
crumbling into dust. Centuries ago, in 
79 A.D., the voleano Vesuvius erupted 
and buried Pompeii under lava and 
ashes. Since 1748, Pompeii has been 
dug up by scientists street by street. 
Excavation still continues, but about 
two-fifths of the city is still under 
ashes. Today, the roofless dwellings, 
shops, public baths, temples, and the- 
atre of Pompeii are threatened by a 
new calamity—weather and destructive 
tourists. To save Pompeii and trans- 
form it into a great “open-air museum,” 
funds are now being raised. P 


Helen Hayes Theatre. To mark her 
half-century as an actress, the Fulton 
Theatre in New York City is being re- 
named the Helen Hayes Theatre 


“Million Dollar Fudge.” Looking for 
some surefire “date-bait,” girls? Well, 
here’s one that worked fine almost 40 
years ago. It helped a young girl lure a 
young Army second lieutenant who 
was to become thirty-fourth President 
of the U.S. Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower 
calls the recipe “million dollar fudge.” 


following in a large bowl: 12 ounces 
semi-sweet chocolate bits; 12 ounces 
German sweet chocolate; | pint marsh- 
mallow cream; 2 cups nutmeats; and a 
pinch of salt. Next mix the following in 
another bowl: 2 tablespoons butter; 1 
tall can evaporated milk; and 4% cups 
sugar. Boil six minutes. Pour boiling 
syrup over ingredients in first bowl. 
Beat until chocolate is all melted, then 
pour in pan. Let stand a few hours be- 
fore cutting. Mmmm——! 


Octagon House Open Again, One of 
the oldest houses in Washington, D.C., 
has been reopened to the public after 
extensive repairs. It’s the famous Octa- 
gon house—designed by Dr. William 
Thornton, who also designed the Capi- 
tol. The Octagon House was started 
after the White House, but was fin- 
ished first. In 1814, when the British 
burned the White House, President 
Madison moved into the Octagon 
House, It became the nation’s Execu- 
tive Mansion until the White House 
was rebuilt. Later it became headquar- 
ters of American Institute of Architects. 

Now that repairs have been made to 
strengthen the Octagon House’s stair- 
ways and floors, it has been opened 
again to sightseers. In one room, visitors 
may see the table used by Madison to 
sign the Treaty of Ghent, which ended 
the War’of 1812. On the main floor, 
the drawing and dining rooms have 
been restored to the Madison period, 
when the President's wife Dolly 
reigned as the social queen of the day. 


Stories in a Sentence 


England's Donald Campbell—the on!) 
man to pilot a speed boat more than 
200 miles an hour and live to tell about 
it—has broken his own world record 
by streaking his jet-powered boat across 
Lake Mead in Nevada at 216.2 mph 


®The Arctic Institute of North America 
reports it has found some rare mummi 
fied insects—believed to be 60,000,000 
years old and thus older than any 
known insect fossils—about 150 miles 
above the Arctic Circle in Alaska in 
a “fine state of preservation.” 


®Brooklyn-born Maria Callas, reigning 
queen of the world-famous La Scala 
opera house in Milan, Italy, has been 
signed to sing at New York's Metropoli 
tan Opera House next season for the 
highest salary ever paid a singer by the 
“Met”—reported to be almost double 
the $1,000-a-week maximum the “Met” 
has maintained for nearly half a century 


Quick Maz 


ON THE “ NEWS 


Answer True or False: 


1. Moroccan Sultan ben Youssef has 
proposed a treaty with France which 
will make Morocco independent in in 
ternal affairs but tied to France in 
foreign affairs. T or F. 

2. Argentina’s President Lonardi was 
overthrown because he was plotting 
to bring back ex-dictator Peron. T or F. 

3. The Army set free three “turn 
coat” GIs because it lost jurisdiction 
over them by not arresting them before 
they were discharged. T or F. 

4. Kentucky and Georgia are the 
only two states in which 18-year-olds 
can vote. T or F. 





Fastest Human? 


This question has track men running 
in circles. Here’s what the rhubarb’s 
about: Jim Golliday, 24, senior at North 
western, won 100 yd. dash at Big Ten 
Relays at Evanston, IIL, last spring. His 
time? Two of the official timers caught 
him at :09.8. Time of the third official 
timer was :09.2. So was the time of the 
alternate timer. (World record for 100 
yds. is 109.3, held by Mel Patton, for 
mer USC champ, and Hec Hogan of 
Australia.) In submitting Jim's time fo: 
AAU records, meet authorities took the 
:09.2 timing of the alternate timer and 
the third official timer, plus :09.3 tim 
ing of another official. Coach Rut 
Walter of Northwestern claimed error 
had been made in entering time; time 
of alternate shouldn't have outweighed 
time of the third official. 








206 Chances to Win in 3600 Quaker 


WIN $250 


(DUPLICATE CASH AWARDS 


It’s easy—may take only minutes! Nothing to buy. 


All you do is tell in 100 words or less: 
“Why | need a good breakfast” 





103 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 
(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 
$250 Cash* 
$100 Cash* 
3rd Prize $ 50 Cash* 
100 Cash Prizes $ 10 Each 


*Duplicote cash prize awarded to teacher 
whose name you write on your entry. 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 


103 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 
(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
$250 Cash* 
$100 Cash* 
3rd Prize $ 50 Cash* 
100 Cash Prizes . $ 10 Each 


*Duplicate cosh prize awarded to teacher 
whose name you write on your entry. 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 





e "A good breakfast 
— helps me do better 


echoolwork !” 


a 


*When | eat a good oe 


breaktact | feel wide-awake ~°@ 


all morning * 


Jot down your entry now! 


Just think —in the next 5 minutes the words 
you put down on paper may win you $250 
cash! Yes, this is the easiest contest you can 
imagine. What's more, all the hints you 
need about good breakfasts are on the right- 
hand page. So get going. Remember to let 
your favorite teacher in on a chance for the 
duplicate cash award by writing his or her 
name on your entry. 
MAIL TO. BREAKFAST CONTEST 
BOX 5105, CHICAGO 77, ILL. 








TO TEACHERS) 


CONTEST CLOSES 
SATURDAY 
JAN. 28, 1956 


™ 


cre exactly the some 


FIND CLUES ABOUT GOOD BREAKFAST HABITS ON THIS PAGE! 


1, In 100 words or less write 


To help you win, you can find lots of ideas in 
the Quaker and Mother’s Oats pages in the 
following: 


1. LIFE MAGAZINE —Nov. 14, 1955 issue. 
2. READER'S DIGEST—Nov., 1955 and Jan., 1956 is- 


sues. 
3. LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL— Dec., 1955 issue. 
4. “SGT. PRESTON OF THE YUKON” TV show now on 


most CBS television stations every Thursday 
evening. (See your newspaper for the local time 
and station.) 


More hints to help you win 


Your teachers in science, home economics, physical edu- 
cation, and other such subjects will tell you that a good 
basic breakfast for growing boys and girls, teen-agers, 
and adults is: rrurr ... oatmeaL (the high-protein cereal) 
.. » BREAD AND BUTTER . . . MILK. 


Five years of research at a leading University indicates 
that if you skip breakfast — or eat a skimpy one — your 
school work will suffer during the hours before lunch 

Another University study of eating habits indicates 
that if you eat a good breakfast every morning, you will 
have less chance of getting colds, of feeling tired; you 





“WHY | NEED A 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


are more likely to have better teeth, better complexions. 


Educational Leaders and Teachers report that if you 
eat a good breakfast every day, you have a better chance 
of getting A’s on your report cards and of having fewer 
absences due to sickness. 


Breakfast actually “breaks a fast” of 12-14 hours dur- 
ing which the body has gone without food. For the 
no-breakfast people, the body has to go on without any 
help. And that is why these people may feel lazy, do poor 
work, and be too tired to enjoy sports 


Why is oatmeal so good for breakfast? 


Oatmeal is one of the basic high-protein foods like meat, 
milk, and eggs. You see, other leading cereals give you 
some protein —but oatmeal gives you much more. And 
protein is a definite “must” for building up strong bodies, 
good red blood. It is protein that supplies energy and 
strength. It helps young people grow and develop. 


The wonderful thing about protein is that it helps keep 
hunger under control. That is why high-protein oatmeal 
is so good for people who don’t want to get fat. Oatmeal 
for breakfast helps you keep from nibbling during the 
day and overeating at lunch and dinner. 


Note: Nothing could be easier to fix than New Quick 
Quaker Oats and New Quick Mother's Oats (exactly the 
same fine oatmeal), Each cooks completely in just one 
minute, And there is a new creaminess you will like in 
this oatmeal because the oat flakes are rolled thinner 
for faster cooking. Wouldn't a dish of good hot oatmeal 
taste good for breakfast tomorrow morning? 





GOOD BREAKFAST.” Moil to Breakfast Contest, 
Box 5105, Chicago 77. Il. 

2. Entries must be postmarked not later than mid- 
night, Jon. 28, 1956 ond received not loter thon 
Febrvory 13, 1956. Be sure each entry is signed 
with your name, home address, name of school, 
your school grode, and teacher's nome. 

3, Entries will be judged on the besis of origi- 
nelity, suitability, and optness of thought. Decision 


of judges is final. Duplicate awards in cose of ties 
Contest will be judged by Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation. List of winners will be on file at The 
Quoeker Oots Company, Chicago. 


4. Contest is open to any upper elementary ond 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 


+ grades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 


grodes) living in the Continental United States, 
Howaii, and Alaska, except employees of The 
Quoker Oots Compony, its advertising agencies, 


or the Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. and their families. 
5. Prizes are listed elsewhere in this odvertise- 
ment. To the winners of the \st, 2nd, and 3rd 
prizes in the Senior and Junior Division —a dupli- 
cote prize will be awarded to the teacher whose 
nome is written on entry. 

6. Prize winners’ names will be announced in the 
March 22, 1956 issue of Scholastic Magazine. 

7. All entries become the property of The Quoker 
Oats Company, end may be used os it sees fit 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1, LABOR ORGANIZATION . 


A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
the following items in the order in 
which they occurred. 


4. Formation of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 
. The first strike of printers in 
Philadelphia 
. Formation of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 
. Passage of the Wagner Act 


On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements or ques- 
tions write. the number preceding the 
word or phrase which best answers 
the question or completes the sen- 
tence. 

4, The first national labor group 
to continue to the present day 
is the 
1. International 

Union . 

2. A.F.L. Teamsters 

3. United Automobile Workers 

4. Philadelphia Shoemakers Un- 

ion 
. Who was the first president of 
the American Federation of 

Labor? 

1. Samuel Gompers 

2. George Meany 

3. William Green 

4. Dave Beck 

2. Which of the following national 
labor organizations was first or 
ganized secretly? 

1. Congress of Industrial Or- 

ganizations 

2. Railway Brotherhoods 

%, Knights of Labor 

4. National Labor Union 

. Which of the following is an 
industrial union? 

1. one which demands 

wages 

2. one which excludes white 

collar workers 

8. one which excludes skilled 

workers 

4. one which includes all of the 

workers employed in an in- 
dustry 
~~ The president of the United 

Mine Workers is 

1. David Dubinsky 

2. John L. Lewis 

8. William Hutcheson 

4. Walter Reuther 


Typographical 


high 


—f, A Federal law which has been 
criticized severely by organized 
labor is the 
1. Wagner Act 
2. Federal Reserve Act 
3. Taft-Hartley Act 
4. Norris - LaGuardia 

junction Act 
. The present membership of the 
A.F.L. is about 
1. 500,000 
2. 2,000,000 
8. 11,000,000 
4. 65,000,000 
. Which of*the following national 
labor organizations has the lar- 
gest membership? 
1. Railway Brotherhoods 
2. Independent unions 
3. Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations 
4. American Federation of La- 
bor 


Anti-In- 


i. AUSTRALIA 


—a. Australia is called the land 
“down under” because 
1. its standard of living is low 
2. it lies south of China ’ 
8. it lacks the resources of other 
British dominions 
4. it lies below the Equator 
~—b. In area, Australia is about the 
size of 
1. the Soviet Union 
2. the United States 
3. Texas 
4. Great Britain 





Monthly Rent of 
Nonfarm Families 


UN THE U. 5.) 
% OF TOTAL 


unote $30 














. Most of the immigrants to Aus- 
tralia since the end of World 
War II have come from 
1. Great Britain 
2. the United States 
3. Southeast Asia 
4. Europe 

. The population of Australia is 
about 
1. 9,000,000 
2. 29,000,000 
8. 50,000,000 
4. 249,000,000 

. The origin of the great majority 
of Australians is 
1. British 
2. Canadian 
3. Eastern European 
4. Polynesian 

. Social conditions in Australia are 
characterized by all of the fol- 
lowing, except 
i. a strong labor movement 
2. unrestricted immigration 
3. old age and unemployment 

insurance 
4. universal suffrage 

. The most important Australian 
export is 
1. rubber 3. wool 
2. corn 4. cotton 

. The Liberal party leader in 
Australia is 
1. Kenneth Rosewall 
2. Robert G. Menzies 
3. Herbert V. Evatt 
4. William Slim 


ill. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the chart on which to base a 
conclusion. 

—-l. The monthly rent of non-farm 
families has increased because 
of the housing shortage. 

2. In 1949 40% of the non-farm 
families paid under $30 a 
month rent. 

3. In 1955 the percentage of non- 
farm families paying under $30 
a month rent was greater than 
in 1949. 

. A greater percentage of non- 
farm families paid rents of $75 
and over in 1955 than in 1949. 

. In both 1949 and 1955 the 
majority of non-farm families 


paid rents of $30—$49. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

espionage ( és’ pi.6.nij) 

Evatt (év'it), Herbert V. 

koala (k6.a’la) 

Menzies (mén‘zéz), Robert C. 

Molotov (mé/li.tif), Vyacheslav (vyt. 
ché.slaf’ ) 

Petrov (pét'rév), Viadimir (vlé.dyé’mytr) 

platypus (plat’'l.piis) 





WO men linked by a strong rope 

climbed the sheer flank of the giant 
cliff. Eight hundred feet of space gaped 
beneath them and the cold mountain 
air steamed on their perspiring faces. 

Nicolas, the guide from the hotel, 
was in the lead. He was a young man 
not very tall, but his thickset, muscular 
body was admirably adapted to his 
trade. He progressed with unhurried, 
calm, rhythmical gestures, heaving him- 
self higher and higher. 

When they halted to breathe and 
rest, his shoulders rested lightly against 
the cliff, and his light blue eyes swept 
down into the abyss without dread, 
seeking the dots that were villages in 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 
Copyright, 1934, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 


the Savoyard Valley and the glint of 
blue that was the lake. 

Are we getting there?” the man be- 
low called out 

He was somewhat older, a tourist. 
He had dressed for the occasion, wore 
sundry belts and instruments, his can- 
teen was new and covered with felt. 
He was the complete Alpine climber, 
down to the boots and up to the tiny 
feather of the felt hat. But he was a 
novice and suffered from dizziness. 
During the pauses, his eyes remained 
glued obstinately to the stone inches 
from his nose, his mouth twitched and 
his whole body pressed against the cliff, 
crucified there by terror. 

Nicolas guessed his thoughts. Mon- 
sieur Gonthier was wondering what 
insane impulse, what ill-inspired snob 


The tourist found that it 
isn’t always easy to play 


another man’s game 


The End 


of 
the Rope 


By GEORGES SURDEZ 


bism, had turned him into a mountain 
climber. His quivering fingers 
caressed the rope that held him to the 
guide 

‘Is it much 
pleadingly. 


otten 


farther?” he insisted 


“About a hundred yards, Monsieur.” 

Nicolas was aware that his client had 
lost all his fine lust for mountain sports 
When they reached the top of this cliff 
he would not consider going on to the 
peak, over the glacier. He would com 
plain of illness and suggest that he be 
taken down by the trail. And he would 
tip Nicolas heavily, with a suggestion 
that the guide should keep the incidents 
of the trip to himself, For Gonthier had 
boasted loudly down below. 

The mountaineer smiled, He 

(Continued on page 28) 


had 





oy ales Gee 


ECK the hall with boughs of holly, 
fa-la-la-la-la-la. ‘Tis the season to 
he jolly, fa-la-la-la-la-la-la-la! The holly - 
days are upon us, bringing parties and 
gifts and Christmas cards and wrap- 
pings and—a whole new set of prob- 
lems with them. With 24 days to go, 
there still doesn’t seem time to do all 
the things we want to do—mailing 
cards, buying gifts, giving parties. What 
to do about it all leads to one answer: 
PREPARE. 
It's a merry season, so don’t worry it 
away, 


Q. How can I make my Christmas 
party a success? 


A. Christmas time lends itself to 
happy parties, You can make the holi- 
day spirit contagious by using the natu 
ral resources of the season. 

If you're having just a few guests, 
gather them together for a session of 
caroling in the neighborhood, This will 
put them, as well your neighbors, in 
the right spirit. 

If the group is too large to go carol- 
ing, have an informal sing at your home. 
Nothing brings the Christmas feeling 
closer than singing the old Yuletide 
favorites, 

Trimming the tree will give your 
guests something to do at the party. 
Have them trim it the old-fashioned 
way by stringing popcorn and berries 
and cutting out colored stars and ring 
decorations and shaking soap flakes 
over the treé for a snow effect. You can 
offer prizes (maybe a huge candy cane 
or two) for the most original decora 
tion and the most beautiful one. 

With little money and a lot of im&gi- 
nation, you can place gifts for every- 
one under the tree. Get a couple of 
your friends to help you. If you suit 
the gift to the guest, you'll add to the 
fun, Doris always has lots of dates— 
make her a “little black book”; Pete 
spends all his time in his car—get some 
road maps for him at the local gas sta- 
tion. Wrap the gifts gaily and write a 
jingle to go with each. Either put them 
under the tree or in Santa’s sack. 


By GAY HEAD 


Ask one of the boys to play St. Nick 
at your party. He can add padding and 
wear a suit of red flannels and a beard. 
Have him pass out the gifts and wait 
while each person opens his package— 
and explains it. 

After presents, serve your refresh- 
ments—hot cocoa or a holiday punch, 
sandwiches, and Christmas cookies all 
go well at any Christmas party. 

Maybe you'll want to dance, so be 
sure to include a few holiday tunes. 

Send your guests off with a round of 
Christmas carols and they'll leave burst- 
ing with Christmas spirit. 


Q. Can I ask my buddy's girl to a 
Christmas dance? 


A. Make this Christmas a merry one 
and ask some other girl. By doing that, 
you'll be making three people bhappy— 
the girl you ask, the girl you don’t ask, 
and your buddy. 

if it happens that your friend can't 
go to the Christmas dance himself, you 
might suggest to him that you take his 
girl. Maybe he'd like her to go and 
would welcome your suggestion. But if 
he shows any sign of doubt, forget it. 
If you value your friendship with this 
boy, you don't want to damage it. Keep 
the season a happy one! 


Q. Is it necessary to send hundreds 
of Christmas cards? If so, how can you 
cut down on the cost? 


A. Sending Christmas cards is a 
friendly, thoughtful gesture, but never 
a necessity. It's done in the spirit of the 
season to bring holiday greetings to 
friends you may not have seen for a 
while or to those you especially want 
to remember. It can be overdone. When 
it becomes a chore or a contest to send 
out more than Sally Hayes sends, then 
the custom loses its meaning. Your time 
and money could be spent in more 
worth-while ways. 

As for sending cards to friends whom 


vou really like, we're all for it! You ean 





. Consolidated News Features, Inc 
‘Being engaged to a star halfback was 
okay until he sent a substitute to 
take me to the dance last Saturday!’ 


shout a “Merry Christmas” to the kids 
you see every day at school, but those 
you haven't seen since camp or who 
live in another town will appreciate a 
card from you. Write a message on the 
back. The personal touch is the thought- 
ful one. 

To cut down on the cost of cards, 
you can make them yourself. Home- 
made ones often have more meaning to 
the people who receive them than do 
those you buy. 

You can do pen-and-ink sketches and 
add touches of watercolor. You can cut 
out designs on‘colored paper and mount 
them on paper of another color. 

Lf you have patience and a steady 
hand, you can carve a woodblock for 
card prints. In the stores these are 
often the most expensive kind of cards 
But you can make them yourself quite 
cheaply. 

You can cut a stencil out of card- 
board (either cherubs or trees or bells 
or Santas) and place it on your card 
paper and spray the design on. This 
makes an attractive card the mass- 
production way. 

If you're a camera bug, you can use 
your favorite snap for a very personal 
Christmas card, Maybe it'll be a shot 
of the family or a scene you took on 
your trip last summer which you can 
mount and share with your friends in 
Christmas card form. 

In the United States, Christmas cards 
are our favorite presents. They express 
our thoughtfulness at the warmest and 
merriest season of the year. So, what- 
ever you decide to do, begin now. Your 
holidays will last longer. 


What's on your mind? If you have 
a question which you'd like to have 
answered in “Boy dates Girl,” send it 
to: Gay Head, Senior Seholastic, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
disenssed in future columns. 





CALLING ALL SENIORS! 


“I picked 
my own spot 


PFC, JOHN L. MILLER 
FRANKLIN, NEW YORK 


Graduate, Franklin Central School 


“You can, too— 
by choosing your training before enlistment! 


“Yes--and | speak from experience! Right now I'm 


an Army specialist in radio repair. I picked the course 
myself—and studied at an Army school. In fact, I've 
done so well that the Army’s now giving me a second 
course in television! So you see, I’m pretty well set! 
And it’s all because I entered the Army the right way 

by reserving my training before enlistment. What's more, 
you can do the same! 


Over 100 courses ready and waiting! 
“The Army needs high school graduates to train at its 
technical schools. If you qualify, you can call your shots 
just like I did—pick the training you want. There are 
over 100 courses to choose from- aviation, engineering, 
communications, medicine, guided missiles, photog- 
raphy — almost anything you're interested in. And you 





couldn't ask for finer training or better equipment, 


Your training is guaranteed 
“No if’s, and’s, or but’s about it! The training you select 
is the training you'll get—or you don’t enlist! You won't 
enter the Army until you get a written guarantee that a 
place in the class of your choice is reserved for you. 
That way you can’t lose! 


Apply before graduation 
“If you're a senior, you can reserve your Army schooling 
right now / Just see your Army recruiter, and choose the 
training you want...at no obligation! The course you 
pick will be waiting for you— signed, sealed and ready 
to be delivered on graduation. There's no better way of 
picking your spot in the Army! So get the facts!” 


Opportunity begins with your nearest Army recruiter. See him today and get... 


CHOICE—not chance, in the ARMY! 





How to start hinting... 


and save your folks a lot of hunting! 


Best way to get the Wilson gear you want is to check- 
mark items on these pages. Then leave this magazine 
where your folks are sure to see it. There’s no harm in 
a hint or two. Not around Christmas. . . not when it’s 
Wilson! Available wherever quality sporting goods are sold. 


Official ball of American Association and 
Pacific Coast Leagde, A1010. $3.00. Official 
Pony League, A1076. $2.25 





Harry Chiti Model Catcher's 
Mitt, A2542. 3-finger back al- 
Eddie Waitkus Model ‘‘Big OWS _hand shift. Grease set 
Scoop'’ Baseman's Mitt, A2830. pocket. $12.95 
Has extended palm pocket. 
Snap action. $10.45 


Top Notch Official Softball Bat, Hank Saver Model Fielder's Glove, 
A9502. Light tan, bottle shape. $2.45. A2194. Streamlined fingers cup 
AAA Official Softball, A9104. $2.65 glove. Wide Grip-Tite pocket. $10.45 








Youth's Shoulder Pads, F3080. Inside 
cantilever construction and %”" rubber 
padding disperse shock. $6.95 





Alan Ameche Autograph Football, Combination Helmet and Mask, F2070. 
F1132. Exclusive Grip-Tite process o Adjustable, shatterproof Lucite mask 


gives dry-ball grip when wet. $12.00 snaps on Tenite helmet. $9.85 





Table Tennis Set, E6004. 4 Reminder Boxing Gloves, H1082. 8-ounce. Ma- Junior Champ Golf Set, 06662. 35” 


Grip, rubber-faced bats. 2 balls, ex, roon. Set of 4—$11.95. Striking bag, brassie (Strata-Bloc head), 3, 5, 7, 
tension posts, net, rule book. $8.95 H1324. In rugged red Vinyl. $7.45 putter and sand twill bag— $47.50 





Badminton Set, T8840. 4 nylon-strung, Rubber Basketball, B1630. Regulation Marble Tournament Racket, T3622. New 
all-ash rackets. 2 shuttlecocks, net and weight, shape. $5.85. Goal, B1862. Net woman's model. $12.50. Wilson Cham- 
posts. Carrying case. $20.00 hooks on. $6.00 pionship balls. 3 for $2.65 


oo SOMet in SPecin} for Mos or Dad? 
“ 0 





Turfrider Seat Cane, D9940. Alumi- 
num with adjustable horsehide seat. 





Locks automatically at any height. $12.00 Carry-All Bag, 00940, A handsome, 
Gift-pocked Wilson golf balls. Finest, fly- 20-inch knockabout bag. Solid brown 
ingest balls money can buy. One dozen in + or black leatherette. Full zipper. $10.00 
smart FREE wrought iron ash-tray —$14.75. 


Also available: 


, It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 
Half-dozen in stylish letter holder— $7.50 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago © Branch offices in New York, Son Froncisce and 26 other principal cities + (A whsidiory of Wilson & Co.. ine.) 





TV Varieties 


By Paul Coppinger, Polytechnic Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


® Starred words refer to television. 
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ACROSS 


. Vivian Vance plays —— ~~ 

Mertz in 1 Love Lucy. 

5. George the “dirdy bird.” 
“I dood it” comedian, — 
Skelton. 

. English comedienne — 
Lillie has been U.S. TV guest. 
The “con” side of Forum Topic 
of the Week. 

3. Giveaway show The — Sur- 
prise. 

5. Initials of star of the Robert 
Cummings Show. 

. An Indian who practices yoga. 

. Opposite of close. 

. Apollo is the ___. of manly 
youth, music and poetry. 

. First time on TV for any show. 
Some programs are “live,” some 
OG AIE: chet bniiinas 
TV's school teacher, _... Miss 
Brooks. 

Saturday night variety pro- 
gram, Stage ——__. 
Como'’s TV writer Goodman 
Ace once wrote a radio show 
called . Aces. 

. wee Pays to Be Married. 

. Old English for no. 2 
Comedy show, The Life 
Riley. 


. Money’s the prize on 


. Crooner 


. Ballerina Olga 


. Quiz show, People ~~ 


Funny. 


. Unusual events are depicted on 


__..... Asked For It. 


the Bank. 


a, f 


Helen used to live there. 


3. Not she. 
. Art Carney plays 


_ Norton in 
The Honeymooners. 
Baclanova’s 
initials. 


. Exist 
. Win by merit. 
. Seventh musical note. 
53. Mark Stevens sturs weekly in 


. He emcee’s Monday night's 


Talent Scouts. 


. Eddie Cantor's wife. 

. Utilize. 

. Top actor or actress on a show. 
. Week's top tunes are revealed 


by _.. Hit Parade. 


. Octogenarians appear on Life 


Begins —. 80. 


. Second musical note. 
. Each (abbr.). 

. Old English for you. 
. Truth 


_ Consequences. 


End of the Rope 
(Continued from page 23) 


reached a sort of platform, twelve 
inches wide and three feet in length, 
hewed from the cliff to enlarge a natu- 
ral ledge. He nursed his client upward 
with light jerks on the rope, and when 
the panting man was at his side, he 
stretched a big forearm across his back 
to steady him. 

“Take a look, Monsieur,” he urked. 
“The view is magnificent.” 

Gonthier, his face like moist putty, 
peeped over one shoulder. Then his 
glance sought the rock again: “Magnifi- 
cent, yes.” 

“An eagle's view.” Nicolas laughed 
“Only we have no wings! Four years 
ago a gentleman fell from here. He was 
a Dane who had climbed all over the 
world. Nearly three hundred meters to 
the first stop!” He removed his arm 
“Til go ahead and hoist you later. You 
have to swing yourself in space once or 
twice.” 

Nicolas reached out, his horny palm 
fastened on stone, and he was off. 
Thirty feet above his companion, he 
found a spot on which he could stand 
at ease. He looked down at Gonthier 
who strove to clutch the mountain to 
his breast. Then he grasped the rope, 
rubbed it vigorously against a sharp 
edge, until a twist,of his wrists broke it. 

“Looks Monsieur.” Nicolas waited 
until the other lifted his white face, 
showed him the frayed ends. “That's 
the way mountain accidents occur, you 
see. Here’s your end, Monsieur.” 


Gontumxs eyes followed the 
rope until he caught a glimpse of the 
gap below. His mouth opened, and a 
weak, shrill yelp of horror escaped 
from his lips. 

“Monsieur, you are in no danger, 
Nicolas said, lighting a pipe. “The 
mountain is solid. Monsieur came to the 
mountains two days ago, and scorned 
them. Climbing them was play for boys. 
You said so. You stopped at the Palace 
Hotel. Do you remember speaking to 
the maid who served your dinner that 
evening? Maria—a very pretty girl.” 

“I didn’t say anything offensive—" 
Gonthier protested. 

“You didn’t. But you, a fine gentle 
man from Paris, with a big car and 
good clothes, you talked like her friend 
And she said she was engaged to me 
Do you recall what you told her?” 

“No. Nothing offensive, I'm positive.” 

“You told her it was a shame for a 
dainty, pretty girl like her to marry a 
lout, a mountaineer. You laughed at 
mé¢, Monsieyr—you told her you had 
invited me for a drink that afternoon, 
when you hired me for this trip, and 

(Continued on page 34) 








Here’s a WONDERFUL gift... 
for giving or getting ! 


the ANSCOFLEX II 
Traveler Camera Outfit 


Built around the smart new Anscoflex II camera, with 
its near-far focusing adjustment for sharper close-up 
Aeswaties | ntery es pictures, and the swing-in yellow sky filter that gets 
oalepmtgs: eg better sky tones. Complete outfit includes flash attach- 
4 Raster Finnie *] ment and cowhide camera case in matching gray, 4 
a “ flashbulbs and 2 rolls of Ansco All-Weather Pan film 


Vote Yate or) E 
Packs neatly into smart luggage-tan Traveler Case 
Plus 4 veawecer cast PREE y B58 











The complete outfit is priced for /ess than the cost of 


awe owas. as an extra “Christmas Bonus! 


~ OO ae 
fares, ms WE 


Py 4 ie 
is the wonderful Anscoflen Camera... | # the camera and accessories — with the Traveler Case 


only $275 complete! 


You'll get better flash pictures 


this winter because new Ansco 
All-Weather Pan Film 
“SEES RED!” 


It's especially important to use the film that “Sees Red” 
when you make flashbulb pictures! That's because 
there's more red in the light from flashbulbs chan in 
sunlight. So with the Ansco film that “Sees Red” you 
get more detail in your pictures, and avoid that dis- 
appointing “washed out” look of so many flash pic- 
tures. So remember to ask for Ansco Film — the 

only snapshot film that “Sees Red!” 


4 wew ALL 
Ansco Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 





«Scholastic 


and parties—and 


Christmas is all the holidays of the year combined—the joy of family 


» the beauty of religious services, the excitement of dances 


fun all year ’rou 


ving and receiving gifts which will bring pleasure and 
Planning your holiday p resents is a two-fold project—compiling a “gift- 


ing” list for friends and fens and selecting the important gift suggestions 
for yourself to pass along to Mom and Dad. Here’s your own “Scholastic 


Holiday Gift List” to get started on... 


Hold It Please! ... 


Cameras 
Flash! beach 
parties, clase shin 
digs, football fests 
you'll make a 
hit with the crowd 
by catching the 
fun and activities on film!" Wher it's «nap 
shot time, everyone, but everyone, gathers 
‘round — whether you're playing Lens Bug, 
or showing off the results! 

Whether plain (a simple box job)—or 
fancy (one of those elaborate numbers), 
you'll love a camera for recording those 
memorable moments of your life! 

Scholastic Advertisers: Ansco, General Elec- 
tric, Graflex, Kalart, Sylvania 


Photo 
Lab Equipment 
A darkroom of 
your own, and « 
whole new world 
of fun —in black 
and white or excit 
ing color! Home 
developing, print 
ing, and enlarging 
is a fascinating hobby .. . and can be built 
into a money-making business as well by 
dedicated shtitierbugs. 
Once you get started on this kind of ac 
tivity you'll build and Build and BUILD 
with results measured in pride, pleasure 
and maybe— profit. 


Scholastic Advertisers: Ansco, FR 


Music, Music, Music... 
Reeords 


A Best Bet on the 
Christmas list for 
giving and getting 
from Great Un- 
cle Henry to your 
kid brother! 
For your six 
closest pals — the 
latest pop tunes .. . for Mom—an album of 
her favorite light opera .. . for the moppet 
crowd next door—6-inch kiddie favorites. 
And if you're a record collector (who 
ian't!?) — spread the word on your Most 
Wanted discs—and just see if you don’t wind 
up as the crowd's Number 1 A.HLDJ. (At 
Home Dise Jockey) ! 


Scholastic Advertiser: Metter Value Records 


Musical 
Instruments 

“The Music Goes 

Round and Round” 

. “Tl Hear Masi 

Everywhere” 

“You And The 

Night And The Music.” No doubt about it, 
“making music” is an all-time favorite pas- 
time, And it ean be yours, too! 

Maybe you haven't learned to play a 
musical instrument. If not, are you ready to 
start with a ukulele? harmonica? trombone? 
eax? clarinet? 

Whether or not you wind up as another 
Dorsey or Kenton—or with a solo number 
at the school band concert—just watch the 
gang perk up their ears at parties and song- 
fests when there’s music on hand. 
Scholastic 

Excelsior, 


Phonograph. 
Gather ye round, 
guys ‘and gals! 
Bring on the 
Cokes, rustle up 
some chow —/and 
set out that brand 
new phonograph! . 

Platter sessions 
require a mighty 
important piece of equipment besides records 
and it's a lucky boy or girl who owns the 
phonograph the crowd listens to most. 

A portable model that you can take on 
pienics and to the beach, or a console job 
that'll enhance your room—a phonograph is 
sure to provide many hours of enjoyment and 
fun, for yourself as well as others! 


Loaeens. ‘n’ Listening oss 
Radio & TV Sets 


Close your eyes 
and dream real 
hard. What's the 
one gift that'd 
really set you up 
on Cloud No, 9? 
4 radio or TV set of your own, of course! 
A radio or television set in your room may 
take some negotiating with the family. Point 
out the advantages of being able to have the 
crowd in for an at-home evening . . . how the 
educational programs will help you with your 
school work .. . and how being able to watch 
and listen to the news while it's being made 
will keep you up-to-date on world affairs. 
Scholastic Advertiser: General Electric 


Armstrong, Conn, 
Pan American, Selmer 


Advertisers: 
Martin, 


Fun and Fancy... 


Games 

There is never 
any question of 
“What'll we do 
now ?” if you havea 
selection of games 
on hand, From the 
good old standby, 
checkers, to the latest fad in board fun— 
you'll never be bored with this all-year-round 
“jee-breaker” gift. 

There's plenty of variety when it comes to 
selecting which game. So make your house 
the most popular meeting place in town by 
giving the gang their choice! 


Parker Brothers 





Scholastic Advertiser: 


Pool Tables 

You don’t need a 
separate room for 
a pool table. The 
new folding tables 
can be set up any- 
where. Here's a 
game which takes 
plenty of skill — 
and provides real 
sport whether you're speading your time solv 
or with the gang. 

A pool table of your own will put you right 
out in front of the eight-ball with the teen set 
It's a game that originated with royalty 
and you may wind up as King of the Crowd! 


Scholastic Advertiser: Burrowes 


Erector Sets 
No burning your 
bridges behind 
you when you start 
with an Erector 
set. Matter of fact, 
boys and gals with 
a zest for building 
things can “try on 
for size” future 
career plans just this way—the fun way— 
by constructing their own derricks, model 


_ bridges, water towers, what-have-you. 


Once you start, you can’t stop! So lucky 
you, if you've got a creative and adventure 
some spirit—start building your Christmas 
list around an Erector set! 


Scholastic Advertiser: A. C. Gilbert 





Hlidey Cft Le 


Chemistry Sets 

The days of “Old 
Black Magic” are 
gone forever. . 

but chemistry is 
one of the most 
important scientif 
ic fields today. And 
itt! be a 
field for you, too, 

when you start ex 

periments with a 

chemistry set of your own, 

Whether as a hobby to help you “bone- 
up” for lab class at school, or a first step 
on the career shad as a man (or gal!) of 
science, a chemistry set can be one of the 
most welcome gifts for you this Yuletide! 


magic 


Scholastic Advertiser: Chemcrajt 


Model Trains 
All around the 


world, 

trains are a big- 
time hobby—for grown-up collectors as well 
as the Young Set! One of the most fascinat 
ing pastimes in recent history, railroad lay- 
outs can be as simple or as grand as you 
plan. But whatever its size, everyone from the 
tiniest tot to Great-Grandfather will have fun 
seeing the trains go tootin’ by! 
Scholastic 


mode] 


Advertiser: American Flyer 


Photo Albums 


If you have one, iad 

drawer in your { \ 1ZNS 

aside a 

for clutter, the 

odds are that it 

contains some 

mighty memorable 

stuff prom pro- 

grams, football stubs, a photo of you as 

Janior Captain of the basketball team—all 

the million and one souvenirs of important 

days in your life. 
Start an album 


dresser set 


by asking for a really 
good one of your own this Christmas! It'll 
add up to a life-long treasure of you! 


Stamps 
Stamp collecting 
— the most time- 
honored hobby. If 
you're not already 
hep to the fun that 
this truly great 
pastime can pro- 
vide, take a hint 
from the many famous men and women who 
have been avid stamp collectors. Many have 
built fortunes by trading and dealing in rare 
stamps! And what a thrill to discover a valu- 
able stamp in your album! 


Books 


It's a wide, wide 
world when you 
do your traveling 
through the pages 
of a book. Other 
worlds, too .. . of the past and the future... 
foreign countries galore’. . . fun, humor, 
adventure, excitement . and lots to learn! 
For cousin Bill (the Life of the Party 
type), a eollection of cartoons; for Dad, a 
“how-to” book on carpentry; for sister, a 
novel (Jane Austen or the Latest Best Seller). 
Or maybe Mom's longing to make a new pair 
of drapes for the living room. How about a 
book on home sewing for her? 
The sky's the limit in finding something 
inst right for everyone on your holiday gift 
list. 


Scholastic Prentice-Hall 


The Great Outdoors... 


Advertiser 


Bicycles 


“Oh, For the Open 
Road!" Want to 
really move around 
this year? Sure 
you do — and you 
will, at top speed, 
with a gleaming 
new bicycle! “The 
road’s the limit” when it’s a matter of getting 
places fast —on a bike. ‘A day's adventure 
exploring the countryside ,. . a “whiz-bang” 
getting to school early .. . going to see friends 
who live clear across town... it’s all a cinch 
when you can breeze along by bike! 

It’s a real asset, too, in getting after-school 
errand jobs, to have your own mobile equip 
ment. And here’s another helpful hint: when 
broaching the subject to Mom and Dad, 
point up the number of family chores which 
you can help with if you own a bicycle. See 
if it doesn’t get you your present faster! 
Scholastic Advertisers: Raleigh, Roadmaster, 

Shelby bicycles; Goodyear & U. 8S. Royal 

Tires; New Departure Coaster Brakes 


Baseball 

Equipment 

Spring training is 

right around the 

corner — well, al- 

most! Get a head 

start on the base- 

ball season by 

checkimg your 

equipment now. 

What'll you have 

—a new ball, glove, bat? It's a “must” on 

every fellow’s list of sporting needs. So, if it’s 

for yourself or, you gals—-for your favorite 

man-about-echool—prepare a special package 

of Christmas Cheers for the guy in your life 

with the finest baseball equipment possible. 

Scholastic Advertisers: Louisville Slugger, 
MacGregor, Spalding, Wilson 


Football 

Equipment 

Go, man, go! It's 

a sure bet that the 

all-time greats of 

football started 

with equipment of 

their own, Whether 

you're just now 

planning to get out 

for practice next 

year—or whether you're already a letter man 

on the first squad—football presents will be 

as welcome a gift as a touchdown at the end 

of the fourth quarter! So make that kick! 

Block that pass! Whichever you do, you'll be 

a winner. It’s smart to have your own gear! 

Scholastic Advertisers: Athletic Products Co., 
MacGregor, Spalding, Wilson 


Va 


Tennis 
Maybe you play 
a “love” game—or 
maybe you score 
way on top on the 
courts, Tennis -is 
one game you can’t 
© aflord to by-pass 
if you want to be 
“in” with the crowd—so fill in your Christ- 
mas score board for a tennis racquet! 

Don't forget, comes spring, plenty of the 
fun and outdoor activity is going to be down 
at the courts, You'll surely want to be in the 
swing of things with a racquet of your own, 
It’s one of the greatest games ever! 

P. S. If you've already got a racquet stashed 
away in your closet, how about suggesting 
a few tins of spanking fresh tennis balls 
for that extra bounce in your serve! ? 
Scholastic Advertisers: Dunlop, MacGregor 

Spalding, Victor, Wilson 


Rifles 

For hunting, or 

the school rifle 

club, or just tin- 

can “plinking”... 

a rifle contributes 

to thrilling moments and helps develop good 
sportsmanship and fair play. For an outdoor 
man, a rifle is the most exciting of presents. 
Maybe it tops your list—so hit the mark with 
the gift that will give you hours of enjoyment. 
and hours in the crisp outdoor air. 
Scholastic Advertiser: Remington 





Fill in the coupons of your choice and send 
directly to the company offering the material. 


Parker Brothers, Inc. 
Dept. 217, Salem, Mass. 
Please send your FREE i! 
Booklet! 


ustrated 28-nage Parker Game Party 


Name 
Address 
Cit 7 


State 


The Burrowes Corp. 
Dept. C10, Portland, Maine 


Please send your new FREE. dex folder, “How 
Pool,” and my dealer's name. | enclose a 3¢ stamp for 


to Play 


mating 


riptive 


Name. 
Address... . deiihinenen aim 


City aa . Zone 


State 


PERERA LLSIL ESE LILLE EELS EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 


Selmer, inc. 
Dept, G-101, Elkhart, indiane 


Please send your FREE color booklet describing features of all 
Selmer (Paris) instruments 


Name 


Address 


City Zon State 


Gilbert Hall of Science 
Dept, 17, Erector Square, New Hoven 6, Conn 


O Please send me-brand new full-color American Flyer catalog 
~ (I enclose 10¢. Send catalog only.) 


[] Please send me 192-page book: How to Build and Operate a 
Model Railroad. (1 enclose 25¢. Send book and catalog.) 


Name. 
Address 


City. Zone_.__ State 


—y~ — 


a 


Gilbert Hall of Science 

Dept. £5, Erector Squere, New Haven 6, Conn. 

Please send your big 4-color folder—all about ERECTOR, Gil 
bert Chemistry and Microscope Sets, Tool Chests and other toys 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State. — 


The Porter Chemical Co. 

Dept. 62, Hagerstown, Md. 

Send my FREE copy of “Wonders of Science” containing scholar 
ship information and pictures of your science outfits 


Name. OS at ae 


Address 
City 





Strictly Personal... 


Wearing Apparel 


Remember that dreamy pink cashmere 
sweater you saw when you were shop 
ping br your back-to-school wardrobe 
last September? Or that snappy plaid 
sports jacket which you couldn't get 
because your closet was already full- 
up? And what guy wouldn't treasure 
a smooth collection of matching shirts 
and ties-—or some of those sharp new 

sports models? 

Christmas is the time to catch up those things you simply 

“can't live without,” as well as those thits you must have for every 
day wear. And if you like surprises, 
just drop the casual hint, “Something 
to wear, please!” 

Clothes may not make the guy—or 
doll—but it’s a sure bet that those new 
wardrobe additions will help you to 
look your very best! 


Scholastic Advertiser: Arrow 


Belts and Billfolds 


Every time you reach into your pocket 

for change, don’t you wish that you 

could sport a slick new leather bill 

fold? Leather accessories—-or the new 

Look-Like-Leather sygthetics—are ter 

rific, and welcome, gifts on any occasion! 

And, say, how about a new belt? Choose a classic style or the 

latest crazy fashion fad for the slick chick contingent. 


Costume Jewelry 


There's nothing to tickle a gal’s sense 

of fashion like jewelry whether it’s 

real diamonds or a rhinestone clasp pin 

to wear on your new. suede handbag’ 

And what a world of fashidn to 

choose from—earrines. bracelets. cuff 

links, necklaces . . . everything ffom jhe simple strand of pearls to 

wear with your sweaters and skirts to school, to an extra-special 
charm for your bracelet collection! 


Grooming Aids 


Whether you've got the smoothest 
rating in the crowd, or you're just 
starting to sHarpen up your good looks 

. grooming aids take first place 
when it comes*to making like Date- 
Bait! 

Be as practical as you like with hair 
preparations and shampoos and mani- 
cure sets—or as frivolous (for you gals) as you can dream, wl 
perfumes, jeweled-top lipsticks and creamy hand lotions. « 

Mom and Dad will agree good grooming is one of your mo 
important projects--and those oresents which “Serve the Cause’ 
are mighty welcome presents indeed! 

Scholastic Advertisers: Lentheric, Wildroot 


Razors 


For gals-—how to make a hit with the 

men in your life; for fellows—a guar 

antee to rate you “Smooth” with the 

whole gang . . . and one possession 

which you really should have for your 

self (don't be a borrower, lad, not with a man’s item like this!) 

Take your choice—from safety razor to the latest electric shaver 

model. It's a gift that smoothes the way to a high rating on your 
C.G.Q9. (Good Grooming Quotient) ! 





All-time Gift Greats... 


Watches 
| Didn't Know What Time It Was...” 


is okay as the theme of a popular song, 
but for everyday living, it’s strictly 
aboo! 

One of your proudest and most use 
ful life-time possessions is a watch; so 
et the pace for your life in the months ahead by setting the “right 
time” on your Christmas gift list! 

And remember—watclHes can be as ornamental or as practical 
as you like there are many models to choose from, so do your 
shopping early—by the Christmas clock! It’s a sure way to guaran- 
tee being right on the spot for classes, dates and the whole world of 
school and social activities in th@ years ahead! 


Typewriters 


Nine out of ten teens feature a type- 

writer on their “Most Wanted” list— 

and you will, too. Advantages: Neatly 

turned out school work, a chance to 

practice up for vacation-time business 

jobs, a head start on a business world 
or college career. 

Ask the guy or gal who owns one—you'll find it’s as easy as pie 
and fun too—to learn to type. Talk to Mom and Dad in terms of a 
typewriter of your own as a major investment which is sure to pay 
off, whatever your after-school plans! 


Scholastic Advertisers: Remington, Royal, Smith-Corone 


Pens 


As many times as you sign your name 
—that'’s how many proud moments 
you'll have with a pen of your own. 
Fountain pen or ball-point pen—every- 
time it’s writing time you'll enjoy this 
prized possession! 

The new pen and pencil sets are the smartest yet—with a glorious 
selection of colors. And when your friends and teachers discover 
they can read your writing, you'll win an added star on their popu- 
larity lists! 


Silverware 


Dreaming of a home of your own, and 
all the possessions which you can 
proudly display for a lifetime? li may 


Scholastic Advertisers: Esterbrook, Sheaffer, Wearever 
be happening sooner than you think— 
probably in the next three to seven 


years —and it’s fun to plan ahead. 


Collecting sterling silverware—adding to the set over the years in 
which you look ahead to marriage—is one of the most charming old 
customs in keeping with modern times! So speak with Mother about 
this. Undoubtedly she'll agree that this is one of the most important 
and worthwhile projects which a girl can start planning for now! 


U. 8. Savings Bonds 


A gift for yourself and your country. 
And « major investment which will 
pay off many-fold in the important 
years ahead. Start the future now with 
U. S. Savings Bonds, for the merriest 
of Christmases ahead 


Fill in the coupons of your choice and send 
directly to the company offering the material. 


“Under 21” 
Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Secrets of Press Photog- 
graphers.” I am interested in learning more about flash pho 


grapny 


Z 


4. _Zone 


(Check here if under 21 yea 


Graflex Inc. 
Dept. SC-22, Rochester 8, New York 


Please send me a FREE copy of “How 


Graflex Prize-Winning Camera.” 


Make Money With a 


a a 
Addres 
+. eo had ‘ Zone 


The Martin Band Instrument Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send FREE case tag that will positively 
instrument—quickly, easily 


Name 
Instrument 
\ddress 

City, Sta tenenn 


Student Instructor 


The FR Corporation 
951-5 Brook Avenue, New York 51, N. Y, 


Please send me your FREE FR “Litthe Man” light 
GLOWS in the dark 


Name a 
Addres 
City ‘ _— Lowe 


Cc. G. Conn Ltd. 
Band Instrument Div., Dept. 914, Elkhart, indiona 


Send FREE literature on CONN band in im 
ested in (] Cornet, () Trumpet, (1) Trombone 
0) Clarinet, 2 
Name... - 


\ddress__._._ 


City witiebesiend Jom 
[RRR RRR EEE EEE LEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ESE EEE EEE EEE ESS 


Excelsior Accordions, Inc. 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Magnante ¢ 


tells how easy Accordiana is to play 
Name A atin 
Address 


City 














End of the Rope 


(Continued from nage 28) 


that | perspired when I walked across 
the lobby of the Palace Hotel, because 
| was embarrassed. You said thet I 
didn't know what to do with my hands. 
You knew she wouldn't repeat that to 
me, too. But I saw she was a bit 
ashamed of me that night, and she 
spoke of my manners. So I found out 
where she had got that idea. 

“Now, I seldom go into thelobby; I 
seldom drink in the cafe. Those are not 
the places I'm used to. But I accepted 
your invitation, on your own ground, 
This time we're in a place where you 
are embarrassed and I'm not, You come 
and join me here, and I'll reattach the 
rope.” 

“I'll give you five thousand frances to 
help me,” Gonthier promised, “And if 
I die, it's murder—” 

“Mountain accident, Monsieur. Frayed 
rope. That happens every season.” 

Gonthier was mute. He tried to move, 
trembled and moaned. Nicolas watched 
him, saw that his nerve had failed com- 
pletely. He felt no scorn, for he had 
seen men of proved courage frightened 
in the mountains. After five minutes he 
fastened a spare rope to his pick, se- 
curely wedged in the rock, and slid 
down to his client. “You see, Monsieur,” 
he said, fastening the loose end about 
Gonthier's body, “that it isn’t always 
easy to play another man’s game.” 


N icoxas once more at the end of 
the rope, the tourist took heart, and 
they reached the top of the cliff. Gon- 
thier sank down, wiped his face, swal- 
lowed from his canteen. 

“I offered you five thousand francs 
to come and get me. You did. The offer 
sticks,” 

Nicolas scowled and shook his head. 

“No. If you think your life’s been 
saved, Fl charge you what I think it’s 
worth, ten franes, | wanted to give you 
a lesson. Even a gentleman like you can 
be taught a few things. You can com- 
plain at the hotel manager's office. 
Let's go—” 

He indicated the easy trail leading 
to the valley. For a long moment, Gon- 
thier hesitated. Some inner struggle 
clouded his face, then he turned and 
spoke calmly: 

“Nicolas, | hired you to take me to 
the top.” 

“You are serious, Monsieur?” Nicolas 
looked at him steadily, “You will go on, 
across the ice and up to the peak, with 
me?” 

“We have to learn,” Gonthier added. 

Nicolas grinned and stretched out his 
wide hand. 


“Monsieur, vou're a man. Let's go.” 








Vote Your Choice on Military Service 


If you're a boy in the last years of 
high school, you know that your future 
career and plans are strongly affected 
by yur obligation to give a certain 
amount of your time in the next few 
years to national defense. What is your 
best decision for your own future? 

The Institute of Student Opinion, 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, 
conducts opinion polls among high 
school students in cooperation with 
high school newspapers. The Institute, 
therefore, decided to address its latest 
poll to boys only in the last two years 
of high school, and give them a chance 


to express an opinion on military service. 

Whether or not your school paper is 
a member, if you are a boy in the Lith 
or 12th grade, you may take part in 
this poll. Please do not vote, however, 
on more than one ballot. 

Clip out and collect all filled-in bal- 
lots in your class. Using a blank ballot, 
enter the total number of boys’ votes 
for each question and mail it not later 
than Dec. 12, to The Institute o: Stu- 
dent Opinion, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Be sure to include the 
name of your teacher and your school 
address. 


INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION 
Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 


Poll No. 24, December, 1955 


A. As «a male high school student in Grade 11 or 12, which of the following 
choices available to you under the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955 do you 
prefer for your personal future? (Read the whole ballot first and then check 


one answer each under A, B, and C. 


If you choose any of 1 to 5 under A, 


you will fulfill your military obligation and be exempt from draft.) 


1, Short-term training: You may volunteer at age 17 to 18% for 6 months 
active training in the Army or Marine Corps, to be taken after graduation 
from high school; and must then remain in the Ready Reserve (organized 
units with 48 weekly drills and two weeks summer camp per year, or 30 days 
summer camp without drills in some areas) for 7% years more. Total 8 years. 


2. Reserve enlistment: You may enlist in the Army Ready Reserve, which re- 
quires 2 years active service to be started shortly after graduation from high 
school, followed by 3 years of weekly drills and summer camp, and 1 year in 
the Stand-by Reserve (with no drills or camp but subject to emergency call). 
Total 6 years. The Navy and Air Force have Reserve programs with similar 


but not identical requirements. 


3. Regular enlistment: You may enlist in the Regular Army (with choice of 
branch or job training) or Marines for 3 years active service, followed by 
2 years in Ready Reserve and 1 year in Stand-By Reserve; or in the Navy, Air 
Force, or Coast Guard for 4 years active service, followed by 1 year each 
in Ready and Stand-by Reserves. Total 6 years in all services. (If you checked 
this answer, please indicate which one of the following services you would 


prefer: Army ———.; Navy 
Guard.) 








; Marines _.__; Air Force 


3; Const 





._..4. National Guard: You may enlist before 18% in the National Guard (organ- 
ized state units similar to Army, with regular drill and camp training, subject 


to Federal call), for 8 years. 


.. College R.O.T.C.: You may join the Reserve Officers Training Corps (Army 
and Air Force) while in College, receiving 4 years training, and agreeing to 
serve for 2 years afterward on active duty, followed by 4 years in the Reserve. 
The Navy has similar officer training programs. 


6. Draft: You may wait to be drafted at any time between 184% and 26, with 
no choice of service. You would be on active duty for 2 years, plus 3 years in 
Ready Reserve and 1 year in Stand-by Reserve. Total 6 years. 


B. Do you plan to attend College or take other advanced educational training 
after high school graduation? (check one) 


Yes No 








If possible ___ 


C. Uf there were available an alternate plan to fulfill your military obligation, 
1 full year of active training to be taken after high school gradua- 

tion, followed by 3 years in Ready Reserve without drill but with annual 
summer camp periods of one month each, plus 2 years in Stand-by Reserve, 
would you select this plan instead of the one you have checked under A above? 


(Check one) 


Vew 


6p amas 


No opinion —_ 


| Following the 


“iA iTeps, don’t miss. 
“Fair. 


7 '\“Good. 
Save your money. 





“iM THE DESPERATE HOURS 


(Paramount. Produced and’ directed WHICH SPALDING GIFT 


by William Wyler. VistaVision.) 


If you don’t mind having your DO you WANT IN YOUR 


nerves pretty thoroughly shattered, this 
is the film for you! 

One of the finest suspense dramas | 
in years, it’s a harrowing account of | 
what happens inside a suburban Amer- | 
ican home when three convicts choose | 
it as a refuge during a prison escape. | 

But The Desperate Hours is more 
than just a first-rate suspense film. | 
It is also an outstanding character | today. Here are just a few 
study, telling how a group of sharply-| of the hundreds of 
drawn and deeply-understood people 
face up to an agonizing dilemma. wonderful Spalding gifts 

Two-time Academy Award winner | to choose from... . at 
Fredric March gives the best perform- 
ance of his career as the quiet business- 
man whose home is invaded by the 
convicts. As the leader of the in- 
truders, Humphrey Bogart is right at | 
home in a role tailor-made for him. | 
Martha Scott, Arthur Kennedy, waa ALDIN 
Dewey Martin head a fine supporting | 
saa | SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 

The screen play was written by Jo-| 
seph Hayes from his successful Broad- | 
way play and novel of the same name. 
He is one of the rare authors to have 
had complete charge of the, transfer of 
his work to film—unhampered by Holly- 
wood “idea men.” Perhaps this method 
should be used more frequently. 

Director William Wyler has long ago 
proved his talents as one of the world’s 
foremost film-makers (with Wuthering 
Heights, The Best Years of Our Lives, 
Dead End, and Roman Holiday). With 
his newest film, he gives us one of this 
year's best pictures. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Mi i" i" Tops, don't miss. i“i”Good. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 

Drama—(D); Comedy--(C); Musical—(M); Doeu- 
mentary--(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
44 Oklahoma! (M); Quentin Durward 
(D); Trial (D); Romeo and Juliet (D); 
Marty (D); Interrupted Melody (M); 
The African Lion (Y); Green Magic (Y). 
iv iThe Tender Trap (C); Land of the 
Pharaohs (D); My Sister Eileen (M); 


CHRISTMAS STOCKING? 


Tell Dad to stop in at 
your Spalding dealer's 


the price Dad can afford. 


Gonzales Signature Tennis 
Racket is a newly designed “ Pan- 
cho” model for the younger 


Van Brocklin Official Football 
with ‘white bands around ends. 
Selected leather cover gives you 
a better “feel” of the ball. 


Collegiate Autograph Baseball 
Bat-—-you'll knock it out of the 
park with this one! 


Ulysses (D); The Left Hand of God (D); 
It's Always Fair Weather (M); Private 
War of Major Benson (C); To Hell and 
Back (D). 

The Sea Shall Not Have Them (D); 
Moontleet (D); Land ot Fury (D). 
Mambo (D); The Purple Mask (D). 





Fast-Flite Official Rubber- 
covered Basketball for faster, 
longer - lasting play on even the 
toughest pavements. 


Al Dark Fieider's Glove is large- 
sized and fully leather-lined with 
solid web in trap to snag those 
hard line drives. Official Na- 
tional League Baseball. I he same 
one they use in the Majors. 
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“Under 21” 
Kelert, Plainville, Conn. 








0 Check here if under 
2) yeers old. 
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news photography 
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Hoopin’ and Hollerin’! 


| @TOP lapping up the T! Down with 

the goal posts! Perish the passes and 

punts! Football is just about dead, It’s 

time for the boys with the short pants 

and long heaves to take over. Yup, this 

| is the week that our colleges start hoop- 
| ing it up. 

Who will be up there this year? Will 
San Francisco be able to defend its 
national crown? Who are the players to 
watch? What dark horses are lurking 
around the corner of the gym? Let's 
drop into our dark room for a look at 
our crystal ball. Here’s the way we size 
op the top ten for 1955-56. 

SAN FRANCISCO, riding a 26-game 

| winning streak can do it again. Back 

in action is 6-10 Bill Russell, greatest 

player in the land, and fine guards K. 
| C. Jones and Hal Perry. The forwards 
are gone. But two sophs—6-8 Mike 
Farmer and 6-3 Gene Brown—ought to 
take up the slack. The best defensive 
team in the land last year, the Dons 


| have height, speed, and punch, Once 


the rookies pick up a little savvy, the 
Dons will be very tough to stop. 

KENTUCKY is on the prowl and 
rates right up there with San Francisco. 
Look at that front line—6-8 Bob Bur 
row, 6-8 Phil Grawemeyer, and 6-6 
Jerry Bird, all of whom are terrific 
rebounders and scorers. At guards will 
be veteran Gerry Calvert (5-11) and a 
touted newcomer, 6-4 Vernon Hatton. 
Bench strength will be supplied by a 
trio of top-notch sophs—6-7 Ed Beck, 
6-5 Phil Johnson, and 6-2 Bill Cassady. 
Boasting great defense, offense, and 
experience, this team has unlimited 
potential, 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE. Re- 
turning from the whiz-bang team that 
averaged 88.7 points in winning 28 
of 32 games last season, are 6-9 Ronnie 
Shavlik, an All-American; Vic Molodet, 
one of the slickest guards anywhere; 
and forward Phil Di Nardo. Backing 
thera up are 611 Bob Seitz, 6-7 Mike 
Miles, ball-hawking John Maglio, and 
6-5 Cliff Hafer. The Wolfpack gives 
away a lot of points, but when you 
can hit for over 100 -points yourself— 
State did it seven times last year~you 
don't have to worry much about de- 
fense. 

UTAH. While the Redskins lost a 
few men from the team that won the 
consolation round in the NCAA cham- 





pionships last year, they'll have their 
three key men back. And their three 
“B's — 6-3, 215-lb. Art Bunte, 6-8 Gary 
Bergen, and 6-0 Morris Buckwalter—can 
spell t-r-o-u-b-l-e for anybody. Bunte 
is a tremendous pivot man, Bergen is a 
great rebounder, and Buckwalter han 
dies the ball like a Globetrotter. Back 
court men will be John Crowe and a 
flashy soph, 5-9 Gary Hale. 

ILLINOIS. Four top-drawer vets 
6-4 Paul Judson, 5-9 Bill Ridley, 6-5 
Bruce Brothers, and 6-8 George Bon 
Salle—will team with three sweet sophs 

6-7 Ted Caiazza (rated the best soph 
in the Big Ten), 6-3 Larry Breyfogle, 
and 6-2 John Paul. The Illini’s superb 
height and great bench should enable 
them to nose out the defending, Big 
Ten champs, Iowa. 

IOWA won its league title and the 
NCAA regional crown last season. And 
it will have five seniors in its starting 
lineup—the sensational 6-3 Carl Cain, 
6-6 Bill Logan, 6-0 Bill Seaberg, 6-2 
Milt Scheuerman, and 6-6 Bill Schoof 
Some good sophs, led by 6-6 Tom 
Payne, will supply the needed bench 
support. This is a fast, flashy outfit, and 
I'm probably crazy for picking Illinois 
to beat ‘em. But you can’t shoot a guy 
for riding With a hunch. ® 

DAYTON. Graduated are the great 
Johnny Horan and Jumping Jack Sallee 
But the Flyers still have 7-0 Bill Uhl 


Ansco Photography Awards, by Robert E. 
Kennedy, 17, Evanston (ill.) Twp. H. S. 





on the pivot and 6-8 John Paxson, an 
agile high scorer. Rounding out the 
team are Carmen Riazzi, Don Layne, 
and either 6-6 Al Sicking or 6-4 Arlen 
Bockhorn. A good big second team will 
lend reserve strength. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. A beau- 
tifully rounded team, the Colonials led 
the nation in shooting last year with 
a 47.6 per cent average. Though they 
lost leading scorer Corky Devlin, they 
still have a very rugged pair of big 
men in 6-6 Joe Holup and 6-5 Joe Pet- 
cavich, who averaged 33.6 points per 
game and snared over 850 rebounds 
between them. In the backcourt will be 
tough 6-5 Jay Manning, 5-10 George 
Klein, and 6-0 Dick Young. 

MARQUETTE climaxed a brilliant 
24-3 season, including a 22-game win- 
ning streak, by upsetting Kentucky in 
the NCAA regionals last March. Two 
of its best players have graduated, but 
returning are 6-9 Terry Rand, 6-3 Ger- 
ry Hopfensperger, 6-0 Don Bugalski, 
and 6-0 Bob Walezak. Outstanding 
rookie is Jay Schauer, a 6-6 soph hailed 
as the greatest player in Wisconsin 
schoolboy history. 

NORTH CAROLINA is just about | Choose the right point for the way you write... by number 
ready to move into the scrap for na- 
tional honors. Those great freshmen— 4 You'll find Santa” most receptive to hints these days— 

6-8 Joe Quigg, 6-6 Pete Brennan, and particularly when you mention you want an Esterbrook 
the daredevil driver, 5-11 Tommy Pen to help you with your written work at school. And while 
Kearns—will join the stars of 1954-55— a eas , , 

shooting wonder 6-5 Lennie Rosen- you're hinting, be — to tell him the point you want. 

bluth, 6-4 Jerry Vayda, 6-6 Bob Young, 1MAEID THe PONT OF YOUR Also, there's an Esterbrook Push-Pencil 
and 6-2 Tony Radovich—to give the | ¢yoice,. nto THE BARREL to match every Esterbrook Pen. 
Tarheels an awesome array of height, 
speed, and drive. This team may be a 
year away, but watch out for them, 
brother! 

That's my first ten, and already I'm 
feeling nervous. I hate like heck to 
omit six other teams which look great. 
I refer to U.C.L.A., Fordham, Holy 
Cross, St. Louis, Louisville, and Ala- 
bama, 

The Uclans, for example, appear in 
uearly everybody's top-ten rankings. 
Fordham has three big freshmen won- 
ders coming up. Holy Cross will have a 
fine team built around All-American 
Tom Heinsohn, while Alabama will 
have a completely veteran team star- 
ring 6-7 Jerry Harper and 6-4 George 
Linn. 

But you just can’t include everybody. 
So, though nervous, jittery, and un- 
certain, I'll stick by my ten choices. 

My pre-season All-American would 
include: Bill Russell, San Francisco; 
Si Green, Duquesne; Tom Heinsohn, 
Holy Cross; Robin Freeman, Ohio . 

— a Ronnie roncah yp 2 a MATCHING PEN AND PENCIL SETS SOTERBROOK PUSH-PENCHS — 
0 e. eam wou $ Stondard Pocket Set—beoutitul oe ond ¢ to match every 
Darrell Floyd, Furman; Art Bunte, | ote Pocket Set—hondsome Sopa te I mp Mee: os hy wo 
Utah; Bob Burrow, Kentucky; Lennie F 7 Soe een aay, eh Bo 

° ’ ys metal caps. cap to feed up to 360 new sharp 
Rosenbluth, North Carolina State; and Petite-Pak—purse pen ond pencil in cose Postel colors points—one right after the other. 
Dick O'Neal, Texas Christian. 


—Henman L. Masin, Sports Editor| ggrgasnooKk...THE WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL FOUNTAIN PEN 








BRAND 
NEW! 


the 
always-fresh 
eraser you 
can use and carry 
even more conveniently 
than a pencil! 


You don’t even have to bother sharp- 
ening this brand new, pencil-shaped 
Weldon Roberts Eraser with a knife 
or @ pencil sharpener! 


The fine rubber core is paper-spiral- 
wrapped. You just pull a tiny string. 
You peel off the paper to the exact 
amount of eraser-length you want. The 
paper wrapping keeps the eraser al- 
ways fresh! 








Be sure to ask your stationer for it-— 
Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 448 Green 
Glow which will cleanly erase your ink 
and pencil writing in a jiffy! 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
365 Sixth Avenue, Newark 7, N. J. 


America’s Foremost Eraser Specialists 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 


Wouldn't it Be Fun? 


A professionally-styled, home-size 
Burrowes Table for you at Christ- 
mas would be enjoyed by all the family, 
all ort ‘round. It’s easy and fun to play 
pool on a“ Burrowes Table! — 
—— ‘olds flat for storage. 

for booklet, today! 

FREE now 10 PLAY POOL. For this ex- 
citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive 
folder, and dealer's name, send name and 
address, with a 3¢ for 

to: The Burrowes Corporation, 
Dept. C12, Portland, Maine. 


BURROWES 


THE BURROWES CORPORATION 
SINCE 1673 — PORTLAND, MAINE 





By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


UNSC Will Service 
Official U.N. Covers 


For the first time, official U. N. first- 
day covers will be sold through the 
mails, This service by Schdlastic Maga- 
zines is exclusively for members of the 
U. N. Stamp Clubs, 

The first cover, now on sale, bears 
the 3¢ U. N. Day “Charter” stamp 
(above) which was issued October 24. 
The cover also pictures a 10th anni- 
versary cachet (design) showing the 
U. N. emblem. 

You can order as many covers as 
you wish. Youll help save time and 
work by sending in one big order for 
all members of your club. 

Each cover costs 10 cents, This is 
a good buy for an official U. N. Day 
cover MAILED DIRECTLY TO YOU. 
It’s available at this low price because 
the service is non-profit. Your dime 
pays the cost of the U. N. stamp, the 
official envelope, and the clerical serv- 
ice needed to process your order, 

To place an order, write your name 
and address neatly on a sheet of paper. 
Tell how many covers you'd like for 
yourself or your club. Put this sheet 
in an envelope addressed to: First-Day 
Cover Service, U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Also enclose a large self-addressed 
stamped envelope (fold it) to cover 
the cost of mailing back your order. 
The postage you'll need on this return 
envelope will vary, as follows: 

For orders of ONE to EIGHT covers, 
use 3¢ postage on the envelope. 

For orders of NINE to 18 covers, 
use 6¢ postage on your return envelope. 

For orders of 19 to 30 covers, use 
O¢ postage on your return envelope. 

Be sure to pay the FULL amount 
of your order, at 10¢ per cover. You 
can send cash, a check, or a money 
order (but not postage stamps). Make 
your check or money order payable to: 
United Nations Stamp Clubs. 





MUCILAGE 
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CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 
PAINTING * DESIGN + SCULPTURE 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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308 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 25 


inobading qasse Soteste Bet 
United Issue, piea, plea, Latest Wild Animal Set- 
in gorgeous J. ng the Lyns, Bear, Chamois 
Deer, etc., Stamps from rict-torn este are becoming 
very sca These are only part of the big collection o: 
908 all different facetgn stamps Cataloging $7.00 tha: 
you get for onl to eT DA our approvals 
EAL stAue CO., DEPT. SAH, FP. 0. Box 4 
West Vaies New York 66. NY 


Canada-Newfoundiand Collection 
including Early Issues, Commetmuratives 
Pictorials, and High Values. Pius Bet of 
Paseis Triangle | ny Pius set of Unused British 
Colonies. ow ) Stamp Boot. re Four Offers Pree 
Rend I 


curiae 8 Sram Cone, Dept 8B, Torente, Canads 


Filtecn @iferemt imewei rhinoceros, DFR snane, 
theer, sangarcs.  Nediabear bull, 


emu 
horse— postage andl 
pe ith soo gO dy 


STAMP COLLECTION i! 
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ote., pe and wren aime you — he Ghia 
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USA. MIXTURES 
Mission Mixtures, oi] United States, unpicked as 
received from var 7s 


No approvals catalog enclosed. 
LEONARD Urecny Ne N. Keeler, Chieage 51, 11. 





Present 


After a long dry sermon, the min- 
ister announced that there would be 
a brief meeting of The Board immedi- 
ately after the benediction. 

Following services, a stranger was 
the first to meet the minister up front. 
“You must have misunderstood the an- 
nouncement,” said the minister. “I 
announced a meeting of The Board.” 

“So I heard,” replied the stranger, 
“and if there was anyone here more 


bored than I was, I'd like to meet him.” 
Country Gentleman 


Laughing Matter 

At least the TV comic show 
Has ended what, on radio, 

I used to fret and bark about. 
No longer, now that I can see, 
Will audiences laugh with glee 

At things I’m in the dark about. 

Richard Armour in Blue Book 


Modern Mixture 


The teacher wanted to emphasize 
the development of electricity and its 
wonders. 

“Junior,” she asked, “why didn’t our 
great-grandmothers listen to daytime 
radio serials?” 

“No soap,” answered Junior. 

Wood Wind 


Man of Few Words 


Gary Cooper was asked during an 
interview if he uses any word other 
than he famous “Yup.” 

“Yup,” replied Gary. 

“What is it?” asked the newsman. 

“Giddy-up!” said Cooper. 


Chicago Sun Times 





Raleigh Contest 


The RALEIGH bicycle contest is over 
(closing date November 1) and the 
Raleigh company, with a panel of teach- 
ers, have just finished judging more than 
18,100 entries. 

All the prize winners are being notified. 


To the unsuccessful contestants Raleigh 
Industries of America extend their 
hearty thanks for having taken part... 
and better luck next time! 


Raleigh Industries of America, Inc. 


687 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 














Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell A os America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
we financial Ae r 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 











PECIAL” PEOPLE ON YOUR LIST 








sis wise! 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMS! 2Picwnue' 


GIVES YOU model entrance apti- 
tude and achievement tests incl. answers. 
Math. and science tests completely worked 
out. Drill for verbal | math. tests. 
Vocabulary list with definitions and 
usage. Major colleges and their exam. 
requirements. 


HELPS YOU improve your vocabu- 
lary and reading comprehension. Test 
your scholastic achievement in all subject 
reas. 228 pages 


$395 Cloth 


On Sale at your , 
local Book, Stationery 
or Dept. Store. Or send 
cash or money order to 


BARRON'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, We, 
343 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, New York 





Arete Notes toe $2.96 FOR 


91 HIT PARADE SONGS *9* 


By Top Stars of Radio, T-V, Stage and Screen, 


PARADE SONGS 
WITH YOUR ORDER 
OF 18 HIT PARADE 


$2.98 
« 


FREE 


s 
top Hit Parade record songs! You ia for 
} - “Oire I, $1.00 with each order! 

s ear Any 
if for am 100 % patint 
pm “4 . Paee ‘oha''| Return iy & Remaining 2 tor Refund 
vail S ie 46 and 76 8.7m. 
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PLUS 73 LYRICS). 
STAGE AND SCREEN STARS — $2.98 
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Answers to Last issue's Crossword Puzzle 
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three Little 
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r= “MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY = = 
jf BEST VALUES CO., Dept. 728 ( Sod 18 BEM 
318 Market $t., Newark, New 
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. Bond the 16 Hilibiliy Senge, Five 
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Send the 18 Xmas tongs 
98. Bend the Chriidren's Song 
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HILLBILLY HITS }4- HULBILLY HITS — 
PLUS LYRICS TO 100 SONGS). BY TOP 
. V., RADIO, & STAGE STARS ONLY $2.98 
8 RECORD SONGS: 
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MoRE FUN THAN... 
~~ 


We don't know how much fun there is 
in a barrel of monkeys... 

BUT... 

everyone knows thal there's plenty of 
fun, delicious eating, and food-energy 
in just one bar of Baby Ruth. 





CURTISS 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 
¢ makers of Baby Ruth Coconut Grove Coremel Nougat Dip camdy bate Sof-T Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 














(IN Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? Write us for 
-” complete fund raising plan successfully employed elsewhere. No obligation 





Fiji, Fuji, and Tanganyika 


The new travel films: realism in place of postcard sunsets 


By VERA FALCONER 


RAVEL films have taken on a new 

look. Remember the old ones, the 
Fitz-Patrick travelogues with postcard 
sunsets, saronged Dorothy Lamour-like 
maidens endlessly combing their yard- 
long hair, and the viewer's good ship 
slowly sinking in the west? Or maybe 
it was the sun. I don’t remember be- 
cause most of these films left me yawn- 
ing. 

Those of you who haven't seen a 
travel film lately will be surprised to 
learn that many of them are excellent. 
Producers and directors have aban- 
doned their never-never land approach 
and now use documentary techniques. 
The result is that the viewer thinks of 
himself as a participant rather than an 
outsider getting only an occasional 
glimpse of reality. 

This improvement in travel films 
showed up in last spring’s Scholastic 
Film Awards. Four of the awards went 
to travel films which make good view- 
ing fare for both you and your students. 
So Small My Island—30 mins., color 
(sponsored by Pan American, available 
from Ideal Pictures Corp., 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago), is an arresting 
portrait of Japan, its people, and how 
they live today. Honduras—40 mins., 
color (sponsored by the United Fruit 
Co., available from Association Films, 
347 Madison Ave., New York), con- 
cerns itself more with a historical back- 
drop to help you understand the coun- 
try and its people. 


A Musical Journey 


America for Me—36 mins., color 
(sponsored by Greyhound, available 
from Association Films), and Highway 
by the Sea—1!3 mins., color (sponsored 
and distributed by the Ford Motor 
Co.), are departures from most travel 
films. The first shows unique places as 
part of the film’s story line. The second 
takes you on a musical journey up the 
West Coast. 

Many travel films are available only 
for adult group showings, not for class- 
room use. The reason is simple. Adults 
plan make reservations, buy 
tickets. Children don’t. 

Typical of films available to you, 


trips, 


but not for your classes, is the group 
distributed by Movies U. S. A. (729 
Seventh Ave., New York 19), most of 


which are new productions. Travel 


Vera Falconer, an audio-visual con- 
sultant, is a contributing editor of 
Scholastic Teacher 


Italian Tourist Office 
Venice's Grand Corner, seen in Italian 
Rainbow Series, Association Films, Inc. 


Royal—19 mins. of travel in Britain, 
sponsored by B.O.A.C. France Afloat 
27 mins. of shipboard life on the 
“Ile de France” and the “Liberte,” 
sponsored by the French Line. Medi- 
terranean Cruise—a 66-day cruise on 
the “Britannic,” highlighted in 29 
mins., sponsored by Cunard Lines. A 
whole group about travel in the Carib- 
bean, from various sponsors: Caribbean 
Holiday, Treasures of the Caribbean, 
Caribbean Sunshine Cruise, My West 
Indies Cruises on the Ile de France, 
the Jamaica Tourist Board’s Discover 
Jamaica, and Avianca’s Colombia: Land 
of Contrast. 

The British Travel Association also 
has a large list of films, showing dif- 
ferent parts of England and Scotland 
(Films Division, British Travel Assn., 
336 Madison Ave., New York 17), Most 
of these, too, are for adult use only. 
For example: Tonight in Britain—20 
mins. of life after dark; Royal Scotland 

10-min. tour of scenic beauties; Pag- 
eantry of London, Gardens of England, 
Trooping the Color, Old English Cus- 
toms—a wide choice of things to see 
and do in Britain. 

Among many travel films 
for you to see with your class are those 
produced by Association Films: United 
Fruits Middle America—30 mins. in 
the land of the Mayan, and another 
half-hour of Costa Rica. The Italian 
‘Rainbow Series”—13 ten-min. journeys 
which will help those planning an 
Italian itinerary. The Best Things in 
Life—27 mins., shows the adventures 
of an American family on an out-of 
trip. The Mercury—29 


sponsored by American Airlines 


available 


doors motor 


mins 


takes you on a non-stop flight from 
New York to Los Angeles. 

Trans World Airlines has a number 
of interesting film travels, again re 
stricted to adults. Get these from your 
local TWA office or from the Institute 
of Visual Training (40 E. 39th St., New 
York 17): Flight to California, Overseas 
Run, Air Adventure to Europe. 

Pan American World Airways (28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 
1, N. Y.) has films other than thei: 
prize-winning one on Japan; Wings to 
Hawaii, Wings to Alaska, Wings to 
Vikingland, to name a few, Ask you 
local Pan American office to get these 
for you. Many of them can be used in 
the classroom. 

The Canadian Travel Film Library 
(400 Madison St., Chicago, or 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20) offers a long 
list of movies on nearly any part of 
Canada: The Road to Gaspé, This Is 
Nova Scotia, Ticket to Jasper, Van- 
couver Island, Iceland on the Prairies, 
and many on skiing, fishing, and sail 
ing. Your class can join you on most 
of these Canadian film tours. 

For films about the U. S., try the 
Santa Fe Film Bureau (80 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago); Arizona Holiday, 
Southern California Holiday, Land of 
Pueblos. The Union Pacific Railroad 
(Motion Picture Bureau, 1416 Dodge 
St., Omaha, Neb.) will send you a series 
of 13 on Western Wonderlands. You 
can invite the class along on most of 
these trips. 

Did you know that many states offer 
travel films? Pick the state you'd like 
to see and write to the publicity de- 
partment at the state capital, 

You want to go abroad? In addition 
to sources already mentioned, try Films 
of the Nations (62 W. 45th St., New 
York 36): films Scandinavia, 
France, and other places. Or try various 
national tourist offices, To 
name a few: Bermuda Trade Develop- 
ment Board, Danish Information Office 
Norwegian National Travel Office, 
Spanish State ‘Tourist Office, Australian 
Travel Bureau 

A directory of travel films has been 
published by the National Association 
of Travel Organizations (1424 K. St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C.). You or 
your travel agent can get a copy. When 
you order travel films you should keep 
these three points in mind: 1, Not all 
of the films are available for class 
room use; 2. your travel agent can 
help you get films; 3. films 
well in advance and supply alternate 
dates.¢@ 


about 


countries’ 


and others 


request 





READING 
EXPERTS 


at your service 


Meet the Teen Age Book Club Selec- 
tion Committee — reading specialists 
who choose selections for 14,000 TAB 
Clubs all over America. Hundreds of 
books come to them each year from 





i 


publishers of pocket-size books. For | 


the Teen Age Book Club they care- 
fully select those most suitable for 
young readers. 


MAX J. HERZBERG 

Chairman; Past Presi- 
dent of the National 
Couneil of Teachers of 
English; Past President 
of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


MARGARET SCOGGIN 

Young People’s Special- 
ist, New York Public 
Library; Instructor, Li- 


New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 


Noontime Nonsense, Six Murderous 
Beliefs, You're in Charge—color or b&w, 
12% mins. each, safety attitudes for 
teen-agers. National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 

The Color of Man 
geographic, genetic, physiological rea 
for differences in Also 
filmstrip—50 frs., color. Educational 
Film Sales Dept., University Extension, 
Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles. 

Why Can't Jimmy Read? 


10 mins., color; 


sons color. 


15 mins., 


| diagnostic and remedial reading tech- 


brary School, St. John's | 
University, Brooklyn, | 


New York. 


E. LOUISE NOYES 

Member of Curriculum 
Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Teach- 
ers of Enalish, Former 
Head of the Enlish De- 
postnces, Santa Bar- 


ara High School, Santa | 


Barbara, Calif, 


MARK A. NEVILLE 
Past President, National 


Council of Teachers of | 


English; Headmaster of 
Chicago Latin 
Chicao, Hl. 


RICHARD J. HURLEY 

Past President, Catholic 
Library Association; As- 
sociate Professor of Li- 
brary Science, Catholic 
University of America, 
Washinton, D. C. 


It's easy to form a TAB Club. And 
we'll be happy to send you a free kit 
of materials—no obligation, of course. 


~ === MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS - — 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd S., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on How to Start a 
Teen Age Book Club, together with o kit 
of materials and a sample book. 


Nome 
School___.. 
Street 
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niques. Audio-Visual Center, Syracuse 
Univ., Collendale Syracuse 
10, N. Y. 

Christmas Customs Near and Far 
13 mins., color or b&w; Fran Allison 
explains legends and customs of many 
lands. The Secretary—3 films, color or 
b&w, 11 mins. each: A Normal Day, 
Taking Dictation, Transcribing. Coronet 
Films, 65 FE. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Wl 

Story of the Pilgrims—14 mins., color 
or b&w; Three Steps to Start—26 mins., 
community projects; Eastern Lands—3 
films, 16 mins., color or b&w: Pakistan 
~Its Land and People, The Ganges 
River, The Arab Middle East. Text- 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 


Campus, 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Ulysses—65 stills 
Paramount's feature of same title 
ander the Great—55 
United Artists 


from 
Alex- 
stills 
Educa 


frs., color, 


frs color, 


from feature 


Puppets enact the first Thanksgiving 
in Story of the Pilgrims (McGraw-Hill). 


tional & Recreational Guides, 1630 
Springfield Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 

Getting Along with Others—6 strips 
jr. and sr. high: Personal Rela 
tionships, Personal Appearance, Tabk 
Manners, School Functions, You're in 
Public, You're on a Trip. Young Amer 
ica Films, 18 E. 41st St., N. Y. C. 

Christmas Stories—6 strips, color: A 
Christmas Carol, Night Before Christ- 
mas, Nutcracker and the Mouse-King, 
The Fir Tree, Present for Patsy, Christ- 
mas through the Ages. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, III. 

Your School and Community Rela- 
tions 
ings concerned with school and com 
munity problems. Travels in the In- 
terior of North America, 1833—46 frs. 
Museum Extension Service, 10 E. 43rd 
St. i ee ae Ee 

Platinum Metals — Man's 
Servant :—50 frs., manual 
by Platinum Metals Div., International 
Nickel Co.) From Audio-Visual School 
18 E. 29th St., N. Y. C. 16 


Vena FALCONER 


color 


50 frs., color, for discussion meet 


Versatile 
(Sponsored 


Service 
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MATERIALS 


1. AUDIO DEVICES, INC., p. 14-T 
Bulletin #211 on Type LR Audio 
tape 
— 2. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., 
p. 3 
Booklet The Genie Story 
List of teaching aids 
3. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 


EDUCATION, p. 11-7 

Free 1956 educational catalogue 
Please Print 
EOE 
eee ee 
Address___. 


ES ee 
This coupon valid for two months. 


To order free materials, clip and mail th's coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 


will receive free aids 


——-»—»wilone 


direct from advertiser 


4. TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 

p. 10-1 

Compete i-formation on how to 
stort a TAB Club; also kit of 
and semple book 


ENCYCLO 


materia 
5. WO.1t0 BOOK 
P vl p. 5-7 
Free index to series of 22 Unit 
Teaching Plans 

See p. 15-T for State Finance Co 
coupon 


Grade 


No. Pupils 


State 
Dec. 1, 1955 





This frame from 
“The Articies of 
Confederation”, 

Filmstrip No. A366-2 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
MEDAL, 
FREEDOMS 
FOUNDATION 


SVE 


Patriotic citizens such as Washington 
WV VololktolsMmmolalo Ml aaelal 4llammy Z-1a- greatly 
alarmed at the situation. 


citizenship-government filmstrips win 


coveted Freedoms Foundation medal award! 


THOUSANDS OF AUTHORITATIVE FILM- 
STRIPS IN OTHER SUBJECT AREAS NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR YOUR SELECTION! 


* Science - Nature Study + Social 
Studies + Art + Language Arts + 
Arithmetic + Vocations-Guidance + 
Mathematics + Holidays 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY OF THIS BIG 56-PAGE 
SVE EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOG 


Teachers searching for a new and provo- 
cative presentation of the ways, means and 
history of government will find this series 
an intensely interesting, easily-understood 
method of stimulating class attention, re- 
sponse and retention. This Freedoms 
Foundation Medal-winning Citizenship- 
Government Series was prepared follow- 
ing a thorough study of Junior-Senior 
High School curricula requirements, and 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT —How It Developed 
A366-1 The Declaration of Independence (45 frames) 
A366-2 The Articles of Confederation 

A Pian That Failed (52 frames) 
A366-3 The Making and the Adoption of the 
A366-4 


Constitution (55 frames) 
The Growth of the Constitution (55 frames) 
Each filmstrip, in color, captioned 


boxed 





$6 


A366SA Complete Set, How it Developed—4 filmstrips, 
20.00 


the authoritative filmstrip scripts were 
especially written by Dr. J. G. Kerwin, 
Professor of Political Science, University 
of Chicago, Interpretative drawings and 
stylized cartoons are featured throughout 
these sets to help build a greater under- 
standing, appreciation and respect for our 
democratic system of government. For a 
preview of this outstanding material, call 
your nearby SVE audio-visual dealer today. 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT —How It Functions 
A366-5 The Presidency (51 frames) 
A366-6 Political Parties (42 frames) 
A366-7 Congress of the United States (54 frames) 
A366-8 Federal Judiciary (36 frames) 
Each filmstrip, in color, captioned $ 6.00 
A366SB Complete Set, How it Functions 

4 filmstrips, boxed 20.00 
A366S Complete Set, Our National 

Government —8 filmstrips, boxed. . 37.50 


FOR OVER 36 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


Society For Visual Education, inc. 


A SUBGIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECIBGION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





Name _ 


School 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL —— ry 1 pe Inc. 
( 


A BUGINESS CORPORAT 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicage 14, Minois 
GENTLEMEN: Please send your 1956 Educational Catalog 
of cost or obligation. 


it is free 


C) include the name of my authorized SVE dealer. 





Address 
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“How I Teach...” 


Time: September 

Piace: A classroom 

Cuanacrens: 98 high school seniors 
and one teacher of English 


Finst Day: Many of you think that 
this is your last year of regular English 
It isn't. Last year was your last year 
of regular English. This year we will 
be using language in the same way that 
you'll be using language next year and 
the next and the next 

It is tremendously important that we 
learn to communicate effectively. This 
year we will study ways of improving 
our ability to communicate. What skills 
do we use in communicating with each 
other, Ann?. . .Yes, you've named three. 
The other one? Yes. WRITING, 
SPEAKING, READING, LISTENING. 

These are the four skills of communi- 
cation, Suppose | had four magic form- 
ulas for teaching these skills. | am per- 
mitted to use only with 
each student. So I say to each of you, 
I can help you become an expert in one 


one formula 


of these areas, Now if you had to choose 
one, which would it be? Which would 
contribute most to success? To 
your happiness? Tomorrow I want each 
of you to be ready to tell which skill 
you would choose and why. 

Seconn Day: | have enjoyed hearing 
your reasons for choosing the commun 
ication skill that you consider most im 
portant. And | think that together we 
can work out formulas that will be al- 
most magical, At any rate you can help 
me a great deal in planning our work. 

In the reports you gave, many of you 
said that it is impossible to separate the 
four skills. Each one is dependent on 
the others. If a person is to speak well 
he must listen; if he is to be well- 
informed he must read; many times he 
will find it necessary to write what he 
would say. But let's continue to think of 
the four skills separately. 1 would like 
all of you who chose writing to list 
some of the things our class can do that 
will help us improve our writing. Those 
who chose reading, listening, and speak 
ing work together in the same way. List 
as many activities as There 
are two points that you will want to 
keep in mind: First, will this activity 
help us improve our skill in reading, 
speaking, listening, or writing? Second, 
is it practical? 


Emily B. Gregory is an Honorable 
Mentions winner in the “How | Teach 
During the First Week of School” con- 
test sponsored by Scholastic Teacher 
and the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute. She teaches at Chamblee (Ga.) 
High School 


yout 


you can 


Tuimp Day: Today we'll work for 
about 15 minutes in four groups: writ- 
ing, reading, listening, and speaking. 
Choose a chairman who will see that 
everyone has a chance to give his ideas 
and a recorder who will list and organ- 
ize your suggestions. 

(I move from group to group not 
only because I can help them but be- 
cause in this kind of situation I can 
learn much about them as individuals. ) 

Okay, class, time. Now as the record- 
ers read the lists, | want each of you 
to make notes that will help you write 
a personal report, a sort of preview of 
what you want to do this year. In this 
prospectus you'll want to discuss two 
kinds of activities: 1. These activities I 
want to do because I will enjoy them 
(strengths). 2. These activities will give 
me practice in things I need to learn 
(weaknesses). 

Fourtu Day: Today we want to set 
up a class file of individual folders and 
write our personal reports. On the in 
side of the manila folder that I will give 
you there is space to list each assign- 
ment or activity and, in these columns, 
you are to indicate whether or not that 
activity gave you satisfactory practice 
in one or more of the four skills of com- 
munication, 

Already you have two activities to 
list—your oral report and your group 
work. And today you'll write your pros- 
pectus. 

Now if the activity fails to give you 
satisfactory practice, enter a “OU” for 
unsatisfactory; an “S” for satisfactory. 
You'll want to be honest with yourself 
and with me, While you work ov your 
reports I'll place a folder on each desk. 
When you've finished your prospectus, 
place it in the folder; we'll want to 
refer to it from time to time throughout 
the year. The folders will be kept in 
this cabinet so that you can get to them 
easily. 

(I think the folders are of definite 
value because: 1. Students become 
uware of the purposes that underlie 
every activity. 2. They are able to see 
improvement in their work, 3. They 
face up to the responsibility of U's and 
S's. 4. At the end of the quarter, a look 
at the folder gives us a concrete, logical 
basis for arriving at a grade.) 

Fivrn Day: | give a 30-minute, 
teacher-made usage test—a diagnostic 
test—which we grade together. Each 
student checks his own paper. 

By the end of the first week of school 
| have charted each student's ability in 
several important areas and am ready 
to move into the year's work with con- 
fidence Exuty B. Grecory 


Teleguide 


Dream Girl 


FOR DEC. 11, NBC-TV, 4-5:30 P.M. 


WEEK from next Sunday, Maurice 

Evans Presents a TV 
Dream Girl. To help you lead your class 
to mature criticism of the play, we offer 
these suggestions. Sponsor: Hallmark. 

Explain to your students that Geor- 
gina is a young adult with adolescent 
dreams that bring her to near tragedy 
With the help of a mature friend who 
exposes her dreams for the self-drama- 
tizations they are, she recognizes them 
as escapism. The play will vividly re- 
veal to your teen-age students the tenu- 
ous relationship between dreams and 
escape. 

A second theme is the nature of ideal- 
ism. While author Rice debunks day 
dreams, he also examines the stuff of 
which real dreams are made. Mr. Aller 
ton, Jim, and Clark Redfield present dif 
ferent facets of Rice’s sophisticated at 
titude toward idealism. The student in 
the back row, hiding behind his comic 
book, will be as interested in deciding 
where the fine line between daydreams 
and ideals exists as will your “A” 
dents. Rice’s play may provide an after 
noon’s meeting ground for your stu- 
dents’ needs and your interest in litera- 


version of 


stu- 


ture 


Study Questions 


1. Is Georgina really in love with her 
brother-in-law? Why think 
that she is? Does she really want George 
Hand's attentions? Why does she think 
that she does? 

2. Why can’t Georgina write a good 
novel? How do her relationships with 
Clark Redfield, Jim and George differ? 

3. In the third act, what mistake 
does Georgina make when she decides 
to go to the airport to meet Jim? She 
says: “. . .You’ve convinced me that do- 
ing something is better than doing noth- 
ing. And if I don’t go away with Jim, | 
haven't anything.” 

4. What is the difference -between an 
ideal and a daydream? Is it possible for 
two people to share a daydream? For a 
group to share it? A nation? 

5. Is Mr. Allerton a man of integrity? 
Is Jim? What is lacking in Jim's ideal- 
ism? Would you describe Clark Red- 
field as an idealist? If so, does his |i isty 
reviewing of his sports column ambition 
lessen his stature? What is lacking in 
Georgina’s idealism? 

6. Is Georgina’s marriage to Redfield 
likely to be happy or may it be her final 
daydream? 


does she 


Many FE. Hazarp 





Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students ° 


EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD 





Ali times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 1 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) The Geon Show: Goon- 
ism, defined as humor bringing any situ- 
ation to its illogical conclusion, is an 
offbeat kind of British wit. Produced by 
the BBC 
30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “There's 
No Place Like Home,” with Bernard 
Rudofsky, whose new book, Behind the 
Picture Window (Oxford, $4.) is an 
urgent plea to the American to insist 
that his home become once more “an 
instrument for living, instead of being a 
machine for living.” He twits our anx- 
iety to have the. very latest, observing 
that fashion, which engineers and con- 
trols change, leads inescapably to bore- 
dom. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS) Address: Pierre Mendes- 
France, at the American Committee for 
the Weizmann Institute of Science din- 
ner, will discuss “Peace and Progress 
in the Middle East: A Frenchman's 
Viewpoint.” The Institute, devoted to 
making Palestine a green and fertile 
land, is named for the late Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, first President of Israel 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 2 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“Moment of Triumph” is about a pro- 
fessor who suffers dismissal rather than 
fix a passing grade for a rich man’s un- 
deserving son 


SATURDAY 
11:30 a.m 
energy 
10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow's Ca- 
reers: “The Lawyer.” Frank Murnaghan 
of Baltimore, young lawyer, tells why 
he prefers general counseling; Robert 
Swados of Buffalo will make a brief for 
the practice of corporation and tax law 
(MBS) Oklahoma City Symphony: 
Salute to American composer, George 
Kleinsinger’s “Joie De Vivre.” 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 4 

10:05 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Sinclair Lewis’ “Main Street.” 

1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: Sen. Hubert umphrey. D 
Minn 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera Theatre: 
Elaine Malbin sings the title role in 
Giacomo Puccini's “Madame Butterfly,” 
in a new English translation. First pro- 
duced in Milan, 1904. Cio-Cio-San (Ma- 
dam Butterfly), soprano: Lieutenant 
Pinkerton, U.S.Navy, tenor; Sharples 
American consul, baritone; Kate Pink- 
erton, officer’s American wife, mezzo- 
soprano; Trouble, Cio-Cio-San’s child 
The story takes place about 1900 in 
Nagasaki, Japan Pinkerton shocks 
Sharpless when the latter realizes the 
naval officer takes his imminent mar- 
riage with Madame Butterfly as a lark, 
a gay way to spend his leave in port 
In the second act, three years after the 
wedding, Cio-Cio-San refuses to believe 
that her American husband will not 
return. She reaffirms her faith in his 
return in the famous aria, “One Fine 
Day.” The lieutenant’s ship appests in 
the harbor. In the final act she finds 
that he has married an American. Pink- 
erton and his wife come to adopt 
Trouble. The mother agrees, but tells 
Pinkerton to return in a half hour. She 
commits suicide, heartbroken. As the 
curtain falls, Pinkerton kneels beside 
her, sobbing with grief and shame 
“Stories of Famous Operas” (Signet, 
50¢ ). 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 6, “The 
Pastoral.” Mozart's Adagio in E, K.261; 


DECEMBER 3 
(NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Atomik 


Violin Concerto in G Major, K. 216, 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist. 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: “The 
Body,” featuring a mechanical model to 
illustrate life processes 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: 
“American Rhapsody” will show the 
many kinds of music we cultivate in 
our country. It will also feature the 
National Ballet of Canada in the “Nut- 
cracker Suite”; and folk songs and 
dancing from Juarez, Mexico 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: “What Should Our School's Ac- 


Lt. Pinkerton courts Cio-Cio-San in 
Puccini's Madame Butterfly, NBC-TV. 


complish?” Based on the first sessions 
of the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, Dr. James R. Kilian, president 
of M.LT., moderating 


MONDAY DECEMBER 5 

8:15 p.m (NBC) Boston Symphony: 
Brahms’ Tragic Overture. Premiere of 
Walter Piston's Symphony No. 6, spe- 
cially commissioned for the 75th anni- 
versary of the society 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice of Firestone: 
Rise Stevens 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Medic: “Pray Judgment” 
describes a young couple's attempt to 
attribute their infant's death from 
bronchial infection to a baby-sitter’s 
carelessness 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: Isaac Stern, 

violinist 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical 
Duke U. School of Medicine, 
examination of the causes 
of headaches 


TUESDAY 


Horizons 
with an 
and cures 


DECEMBER 6 
9:15 p.m. (MBS) This Is Civil Defense: 
“The Valiant Woman” shows the faith 
and loyalty of volunteer workers 
30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Playwrights "56: An 
adaptation of William Faulkner's novel 





Some of you have suggested that (1) we 
provide information on programs earlier 
and that (2) we treat a smaller number of 
programs in greater detail. Help us de- 
termine future policy on these questions 
by answering simply “yes” or “no” on a 
postcard addressed to “Listenables.” Feel 
free to extend comments. 











“The Sound and the Fury” distorts 
both theme and characters of the orig- 
inal work—according to Walter Bry- 
lowski, English Dept., Michigan Normal 
College 

(ABC-TV) DuPont Theater: “Take 
Off-Zero” is the story of the test pilot 
flying the first Navy Pogo—vertical 
take-off plane 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 7 


8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 
“Stage to Yuma" displays Robert 
Young trying to free a prisoner in the 
custody of a marshal on a stage journey 
Change in format 

10:05 p.m. (CBS) Newsmakers: A 
minute background on Senator Estes 
Kefauver, part of a series examining 
presidential nominees, Next: Sen. Know- 
land 


ADVANCE ITEMS 
December 11 (NBC-TV) Frontier: “The 
Romance of Poker Alice.” The welter 
of roaring guns and runaway stage 
coaches that fills our movie and TV 
screens and clutters the paperback 
racks makes us apt to forget that the 
West and its history have engaged the 
serious attention of major American 
writers from Cooper, Twain, and Harte 
to such contemporaries as Conrad 
Richter, A. B. Guthrie, and Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark. The West has given 
America an inexhaustible saga and our 
most exported symbol—the cowboy 
The West in literary form has too often 
been the province of hacks who trade 
in the lurid, the adolescent. the cheaply 
violent, Yet it offers an opportunity to 
raise student taste, for the field already 
commands popular interest and, to the 
discerning, it offers excellence that 
far transcends horse opera. (Teaching 
suggestions by F. Hodgins, next week.) 
See John T. Frederick, “Worthy West- 
erns,” English Journal (Sept. 1954) 

December 11 (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“The Chicago Fire.” The responses of 
men at a time of crisis have always fas- 
cinated; the fear and bestiality exhibited 
at such time can terrorize us, while the 
courage and love arising from the same 
stimuli have produced our noblest con- 
ceptions of what it means to be human 
History and literature have produced 
thousands of examples of both types of 
behavior, This program promises to be 
a graphic record of the men and 
women who faced death—some by loot- 
ing liquor stores, others by persisting 
in a losing battle against fame while 
winning a victory of the human spirit 
(Teaching suggestions by A. Hodgins, 
next week.) 

December 13 (CBS-TV) See It Now: Jazz 
penetrates the Iron Curtain. Murrow’'s 
new book, “See It Now” (Simon-Schus- 
ter, $4.95), deserves a place in your 
classroom library. It is a magnificent 
record of the series that is one of TV's 
major achievements. Here your student 
as he reads texts and pictures from the 
most effective programs, will realize 
that TV need not feed puerile fantasies 
It can become, as it already has here, a 
brilliant means for making man aware 
of himself and society. “We expect,” 
Murrow and Friendly write in their 
foreword, “that all good literature has 
not been written on a typewriter or 
with a pen or a dictating machine.” 
Teachers will agree that his documen- 
tary series brings a new dimension to 
literature. Most importantly, students 
who read such a book will learn to ex- 
pect and demand excellence from the 
mass media. Then these toys can begin 
to enliven and enlighten man 


ten 


Notional Radice and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





USING AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


rpm record and richly illustrated text 
prepared by leading authorities. The 





Disc 
/ Talk 


have 
ourself wishing that you had recorded 
last year’s the 
club's o1 
ther school event? If you had the per- 


e How many times you found 


band concert drama 


“best ever” reading some 


record 
built 


formance on tape or on you 


could have sold and 
the treasury 

If you plan to “go on record” this 
year you might look into the services 
of Recorded Publications Laboratories 
This company will send to your school 
a complete recording unit and will han 


dle every detail from production to 


copies up 


delivery of tape or record albums. Or 
if you prefer, send them your own tape 
and they'll make a record album from 
it. For complete information and price 
estimates write the company at 1558 
Pierce Ave., Camden 5, N. | 


e Social studies teachers especially on 
the junior high level 
with a 
Iie 


each containing a 331/53 


should acquaint 
called 


The firm publishes 


themselves 
Rook.Rerords 
“Soundbooks,” 


company 


company’s hwest release is The Pueblo 
Indians, which combines stories told by 
Swift Eagle with Pueblo songs and 
dances. Three other Soundbooks: Song- 
birds of America in color 
story; The Time of Singing, the story 
and songs of Passover: The Story of the 
Music Box, an outstanding recording of 
boxes For 
Soundbooks 
680 Fifth 


sound and 


famous century-old music 
information about 


Book-Records, Inc 
New York, N. Y 


more 
write 


Ave 


Rec 
ords have packed up their tape record 
ers and taken another field trip. This 
came back with two candid 


e The people over at Folkways 


time they 
recordings of children at play. In the 
first Camp Songs, 
youngsters by a camp fire leisurely run- 
ning through a medley of songs rang- 
ing from “Children of the Lord” 
“Hard Luck Blues.” Maybe times have 
changed since my camping days, but 
I recognized only two of the songs. 
The second Folkways disc is called 
Skip Rope, a collection of skip-rope 
songs and rhythms recorded on loca- 
tion. A booklet accompanying the rec- 
ord traces the origin and explains the 
mechanics of this universal game. 


—R. 


record, you hear 


to 


G. 


Continued from page 4-T 


or (Young America Films, $6), 1955 
‘Scholastic Filmstrip Award 
which pictures how junior and 


Teacher” 
winner 
senior high students can find concise 
volume encyclo 
(For ‘Mill Creek 
Evaluates Children’s Research,” avail 
able World Book Encyclopedia 
Dept Box Il] 


information in one 


pedias teacher use 
free 

1950 3565, Chicago 54 

e Ask a crossword puzzle enthusiast 
to make up a puzzle in which all words 
can be found in the encyclopedia being 
studied. Following the definition of the 
word, ask the student to place the vol 

page on which the 
found. A completed 
puzzle, ready to is published in 
the Britannica Junior Workbook (Edu- 
Department Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Il.) 

Once 
terest in using an encyclopedia, and 
give them in their ability 
to track information, you will 
have taught them invaluable tech 
nique in basic research, For the rest of 
their lives they will know how to verify 
knowledge, one of literate man’s great- 
est satisfactions.e 


ume number and 


subject can be 


use 


cational 


you excite your students’ in 
confidence 
down 


an 





here's why you get 


LONGER RECORDING TIME 


plus 


LONGER TAPE LIFE 


with LR audiotape on Mylar* polyester film 


N™ You can get the extra length that many tape recording 
applications require, without any sacrifice in strength or 
durability. For the new Type LR Audiotape, made on 1-mil 
“Mylar,” actually has greater strength than even the conven- 
tional plastic-base tape of 50% greater thickness, 


This Longer Recording Audiotape is now available in 900, 
1800 and 3600-ft, reels. Test it — compare it with any other tape 
on the market. In performance and durability, it speaks for itself! 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥ 
Offices in Hollywoed * Chicage 


Standard plastic- 
base tope 

Tope on thinner 
plastic base 


*Du Pont Trade Mark 





TESTS AT 75°F, 90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
Yield Strength 


in Avdiotope = 


The above test data, taken under conditions of summer 
humidity, show the marked superiority of LR Audiotape. 





Breaking Strength 














& TEACHERS - just Mail This elt] Lola mre) 


n, # BORROW ‘100%,..°600% 
By Mail-in compete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | recy Siren mi rosin 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 

to pay pressing bille and protect credit ratings. The cash is here ready and waiting for . 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privaey of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan, Just sign the short application and ne di 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention $ 100° 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


Behool board members 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 


none of these people will 


ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
State Finanee LOAN-BY 
MAIL. All mall ls sent to you 
SIGNATURE ONLY Ss the aan bak oe 600°° 
i transaction is ¢ompletely 
@ Teacher loans are made on signature on no ¢o- confidential and private 
signers = — 7am No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
T r rty. 
an eee are married or single, you may solve your money prob 


CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute fill out and mail the 

PAY OLD DEBTS © Geevetiian thi oteil : ai er short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
= Cesteare hon tate ‘ Seiad od eolacken ae he ‘ bo rg Rene to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
Entire loan ean be repaid et any time and you pay only approved, We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 

' organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


























for the time you use the money—no longer 


® No principal during summer vacation 

If your salary stops during the summer vaca 

tion, payments on principal stop also, This is Old Reliable Compeny 
an extra service of epecial value to teachers 

Over 50 Yeors of Service 


offered by State Finance Company 
PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. N-15! 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


| PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managere—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy, 


r-*-=== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ~"--"--"""" 


The following are all the debts that I have 





To State Finance Company, Dept. N-151 | 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska | Full Amount Paying mn 
Please accept my application for a loan. It ls understood that after the loan ts | I Still Owe Per Mo | To Whom Owing Addrens 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge ‘ | 
or cost whatsoever 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your s 
. . . , 
(include present balance, tf any) $ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE VILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please liet below relative information 
Amount earned Number of monthe for our confidential files 

Age per month you receive salary 
Name of Relative (Relationship 
Name and address 

of achool you teach | Street (eceup 


How long with Previous 
present employer employment Name of Relative (Relationsh| 


Husband or wife's Salary 
8 Oecoup 
employ ment per month $ treet t 
To whom are payments « Name of Relative Relationship 
auto made’? (Name rown 
Street Oececup 
Bank you deal with (Name rown 
Amount you owe bank’? $ Monthly payments? § Name of Relative (Relationship) 
What security on bank loan’ | treet Town tate Ooeup 
Ast below OTHER Loan or Finance compan of person) you NOW owe on 4 loan The above statements are made for the purpose of seouring a loan. | agree that 
} 
3 id if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mali shall be regarded as my agent 
to (Name Lk 
Pay rent or real estate ign Ful 4treet 
payment to? (Name lown vame Here \ddress 


Purpose of loan rown County ‘tate 
i 


NOTE Amt Ist pme. due date! Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmet. | Mo. pm. (except final) | Pinal pmt. equal in any case © | Omaha, Nebraska 
of loan n Mo. pmet 5 the unpaid principal and int Date 


J er month on that part of the unpald principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal of charger, of either, shall 

Agreed rate \eveding $150 and 24 per month on that part over $150 and not at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 
— jin exeess of $300 and % of 1 per month on any remainder of such 

of interest (unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It ls agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 
in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are mubjeet to acoeptanee 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at ite office located as shown above t le undereteod that if the loan 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid le not approved, thie note and any evidence of security accompanying it wil 
promptly returned to the undersigned 





Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinping on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


dale for the final payment 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED slanatoans lop 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 

ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED (lf married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY’ TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 

















“An atom is — 
basic matter, 
it's indivisible.” 


‘An atom is the 
smallest part of 


in 
19 03 matter that can be 
chemically combined.” 


“An atom consists of 
a nucleus and 
a numbet of electrons.’ 


Each boy scores 100%...for his time! 


* 


People are born and become famous, Ways of life alter. Yester- THE NEW 1955 
day’s fact is often today’s legend. AMERICANA 


And yesterday's encyclopedia is riot good enough for today. 


Knowledge grows. Discoveries are made, Devices are invented. 


25,500 pages 


That’s why today’s Americana is continually revised—guaran- 
teeing you an Americana which desctibes—comprehensively and 60,000 articles 
accurately—developments in the modern world. The Americana : 4 
of five years ago did not have the hydrogen bomb, the atomic 10,000 illustrations 
submarine, NATO, Cinerama, Cybernetics, a full treatment of 
Antibiotics, and hundreds of biographies of men and women in 
the news. Thus the 1955 Americana is almost a new werk as 280,000 index entries 


compared with The Americana of five years ago. 20,000 pages 


completely revised 


(1950-1955) 


* 


The Encyclopedia 
| MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, Ms Be 


14,000 cross references 








